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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 














International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Gold Coin Rye Flours 
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® Pure White Rye BAKERY PROVED 


Pure Light Rye 
















Pure Cream Rye 


Contact your Interna- 
tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Cream Special Rye 

Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 

Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 
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“Bokery-Proved"— Trademark 
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\ \ E HAVE no monopoly on all the nation’s good baking 


wheats, but we assure you that the wheats we choose for 


I-H flours are top-notch in quality. And beyond that we 
assure you that the basic ingredient of this quality is a pride 
BREAD—Y our Best and of craftsmanship and a determination to make I-H flour 


Cheapest Food a leader always. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS. 








ENCORE 


SWEET CREAM - 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNIS ON Flours 


MASTERPIECE - VERY BEST 





Hv 1ng 





re 578 GRAIN niece, i MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MILES AT 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











~ Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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“The Flour of theNation” 











oo America’s famous planes, 
AMERICAN FLOURS have a record top quality per- 
formance. Every dollar’s worth of this priceless reputa- 
tion has been gained by giving a full dollar’s worth in 


real baking value. For fine-bodied, flavorful loaves, it 
pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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Bemis multiwalis 
are the way 





ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 








SMOOTH Inner Sheets—- Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 


You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 






BEMIS) 


/Y'BRO. BAG CO. / 
. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Pee 











ji jg wings 
*F Pape ‘ 
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Small Paper Bags Burlap Bags 
Bemilin (Dress Print) 


Cotton Bags Bemis Special Thread 


Becote White Blue- 
lined Flour Bags 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 

















RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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There is no greater thrill for a baker than 
comes from the production of a really top 
quality loaf. It is one of the joys of the bak- 
ing business. POLAR BEAR flour is a fit 
companion for the finest quality bread, for 
we produce this flour with the same kind of 
pride in its outstanding merit. 







Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





KELLY’S FAMOUS is no ordinary flour. It has a quality 
standard and reputation all its own. That’s why many of 
America’s top-notch bakers buy KELLY’S FAMOUS — a 


flour they know to be a good and sound value. 











Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HMOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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| THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
| 
| 


——————— as proved by 








DEPENDABLE 





JOHN DI VINCENZO lives in Phila- 
delphia. He joined the Commander- 
Larabee sales organization October 
15, 1922 and covers our Philadel- 
phia and Washington territory. 





E. OWEN JONES joined the Com- 
mander-larabee sales organization 
on July 16, 1928. He lives in Lovis- 
ville and is our sales representative 
in our Kentucky territory. 








WALTER MANSFIELD joined the 
Commander-Larabee sales organiza- 
tion December 1, 1943. He resides 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania and 
represents us in the Pennsylvania 
West Virginia territory. 


arabee 


Omi AREMER +> DANIEL Sapper DotrAN® 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Trade Group Will 
Investigate State 
Purchase of Mills 


EPHRATA, PA. — A three-man 
committee has been appointed by 
Robert E. Francis, president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn., to investigate the recent pur- 
chase of Spangler’s Flour Mills, Camp 
Hill, Pa., by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. The action was authorized by 
the group’s board of directors after 
objections to the purchase were 
brought before it. 

According to Richard I. Ammon, 
association secretary, the group has 
not as yet gone on record as opposing 
the purchase. In the association’s of- 
ficial publication “Grist from the 
Mill,” Mr. Ammon stated that no of- 
ficial action can be taken by the as- 
sociation until the committee com- 
pletes its investigation and submits 
its report. 

The state’s purchase included a 
flour mill and also a blending plant 
which is to be converted into a feed 
plant. The state plans to make flour 
and feed for state institutions’ use. 

The investigating committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations will be 
presented at the next board meeting. 

Mr. Ammon, who is also editor of 
the association’s official publication, 
declared that previous stories on the 
position of the group contained errors 
with reference to remarks attributed 
to State Representative T. Luke 
Toomey, who is also first vice presi- 
dent of the association, It was ex- 
plained that Mr. Toomey made no 
statement whatsoever to the press 
relative to the matter, and state- 
ments picked up came from another 
legislator with whom he had dis- 
cussed the subject. 

Mr. Toomey is chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee. Other mem- 
bers are J. E. Lentz of Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, and B. E. Zechman 
of Zechman’s Flour Mills, Potts 
Grove. 
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USDA Studies Changes 
In Wheat Loan Program; 
Flour Millers Alerted 
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Chicago Production Club 
Plans Meeting Feb. 8 


CHICAGO—Paul Pfrommer, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Chicago, will be 
the speaker at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club, sched- 
uled for the evening of Feb. 8 at the 
Midland Hotel. The meeting will start 
at 6 p.m. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Simultaneous 
with The Northwestern Miller’s dis- 
closure that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was studying a plan to 
revise its wheat loan program to 
deter excessive production allegedly 
stimulated by high loan rates, it has 
been learned that a group of milling 
industry representatives plans a pro- 
test soon against this reported plan, 
which appears to have been known 





USDA Announces Change in IWA 
Rate Periods for Exports From Gulf 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week made 
a change in the previously announced 
specified rate periods covering In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement ex- 
ports from Gulf ports during the 
latter part of the IWA crop year. 

The termination date of the first 
period for the Gulf has been ad- 
vanced 11 days. The rate periods 
are as follows: Wheat—period 1, 
through May 25; period 2, May 26- 
Aug. 14, 1955. Flour—period 1, 
through June 14; period 2, June 15- 
Aug. 14, 1955. 

Previously USDA also had an- 
nounced specified rate periods for 
other coasts. Prior to that announce- 
ment, export payment rates on wheat 
had applied to exports only through 
May 31, 1955. 

The new export periods for the 


East and West Coasts are as follows: 
East Coast: Wheat—period 1, through 
June 30; period 2, July 1-Aug. 14, 
1955. Flour—period 1, through July 
20; period 2, July 21-Aug. 14, 1955. 
West Coast: Wheat—period 1, 
through July 15; period 2, July 16- 
Aug. 14. Flour—period 1, through 
Aug. 5; period 2, Aug. 6-14. 

Meanwhile, USDA reported that 
during the period Jan. 19-25, CCC 
confirmed sales of 6,777,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against 1954-55 year quotas. 
The sales included 267,382 sacks of 
flour and 6,154,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing countries principally in- 
volved were Greece, Germany and 
the Netherlands. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for 1954-55 
total 85,255,000 bu. 





Grain Export Flurry Nears End; 
Trade Concerned Over Ocean Rates 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Recent stimula- 
tion to the grain export business is 
about topping off as far as U.S. gov- 
ernment financing is concerned. In- 
cluded are export authorizations un- 
der the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture programs under Public Law 480 
and Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion Sec. 402 and grants of economic 
aid from that agency. 

The only major program yet to be 
concluded is that for Japan, the de- 
cision on which is an internal prob- 
lem of the Japanese government and 
probably will be approved in due 
course. 

However, the telescoping of US. 
grain export authorizations within the 
past two months as the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of USDA made a 
showing of effort has raised havoc 
with ocean shipping rates for US. 
tramp shipping. 

The peak of shipping requirements 
for bulk cargoes—excluding the 
heavy coal shipments which are not 
involved—will be reached in March. 

At the same time previous reports 
in The Northwestern Miller that 


Yugoslavia will take from the USS. 
this year one million tons of wheat 
are confirmed by these sources—not 
from the USDA. 

Up to this time Yugoslavia has re- 
ceived authorization from FOA and 
USDA amounting to about 30 million 
bu. U.S. wheat. For the nearby ship- 
ments Yugoslavia has agreed to ac- 
cept up to 75% of this wheat as hard 
winter but after the CCC take-over 
of soft wheat it is likely that Yugo- 
slavia will switch back to the lower 
priced wheat. 

U.S. exporters are upset over the 
involved and probably confused situa- 
tion on ocean shipping requirements 
between FOA and USDA which are 
involved in the regulation that half 
of U.S.-financed exports must move 
under U.S. flags. 

The FOA is taking a stiff posi- 
tion on freight rates with the result 
that exporters cannot bid on ocean 
freight and at the same time make 
export offers, since FOA will not 
recognize the ocean freight price situ- 
ation. 

The condition is aggravated by the 
telescoping of U.S. export business 
financed by USDA under PL 480 and 
FOA law sec. 402 plus the extra- 


ordinary ocean coal movement from 
the U.S. at this time. 

Ocean freight rates appear to have 
doubled in the last four months for 
U.S. tramp ships, but this condition 
may reverse itself when it is known 
that the peak of the grain move- 
ment will be reached not later than 
mid-March. 





ENGINEERS’ SPECIAL 


CHICAGO—The following is the 
schedule of the New York special 
train to the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers convention in Chi- 
cago, March 7-10: 


Sat., Mar. 5—Lv. N.Y¥.(GCS) 3:30 p.m.EST 
Sat., Mar.5—Ly. Harmon 4:20 p.m. EST 
Sat., Mar. 5—Ly. Albany 6:25 p.m, EST 
Sat., Mar. 5—Ly. Buffalo 11:40 p.m. EST 
Sun., Mar. 6—Ar. Chicago 17:30 a.m, CST 


The train will be a section of the 
Advance Commodore Vanderbilt and 
will have roomettes, bedrooms and 
bedroom suites. For more complete 
information and reservations write, 
wire or phone Claude A. Bascombe, 
Plaza 9-4400, Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





in milling circles but heretofore has 
been unpublicized. 

Information concerning the USDA 
plan was first reported in a North- 
western Miller news letter stating 
that USDA contemplated revision of 
its wheat loan program in a way to 
discourage excessive production of 
wheat in certain areas—probably the 
soft red states among others. 

The disclosure of this information 
has created alarm in soft wheat mill- 
ing circles. This information was pub- 
lished by The Northwestern Miller as 
primarily informative and for the pur- 
pose of alerting the milling industry 
processing this variety of wheat to 
problems which may be created. 

Without the disclosure of this news, 
these miiling interests might easily 
have been confronted with a reality 
rather than something which up to 
this time is nothing more than a con- 
templated revision of the wheat loan 
program. In short, a danger spot 
ahead has been pointed up, giving 
trade interests an opportunity to 
state their case to USDA. 


Earlier Plans Dropped 

Indications of a USDA move in this 
direction came last year when USDA 
prepared to revise its soft wheat loan 
terminal rates at Chicago downward. 
Subsequently, the government backed 
away from that decision and restored 
the previous loan rate level. Other 
approaches which have been studied 
but never put into effect included a 
plan to set up a commercial and non- 
commercial wheat division which 
would have followed the corn loan 
pattern in principle. Upon analysis of 
its study, USDA dropped that plan 
when it was discovered how seriously 
it would have affected wheat produc- 
tion in most of the soft wheat states. 

The most recent event which pro- 
voked further investigation of this is- 
sue came as result of questioning of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, at his appearance before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
two weeks ago. On that occasion, Sen. 
Milton Young (R.,N.D.) suggested 
that in some areas wheat farmers 
were being penalized because of the 
production of excessive quantities of 
lower grade milling wheat from other 
areas. Secretary Benson responded 
that USDA was aware of this condi- 
tion. Acting upon Sen. Young’s sug- 
gestion, the secretary said that he 
and his top staff were prepared to sit 
down and examine the problem with 
the senator. On this closing note, it 
was generally inferred that such a 
conference was in the cards before 
any revisions of the loan program 
were made. 

At the same committee session, 
James A. McConnell, now undersec- 
retary of agriculture, told the com- 
mittee that changes in the wheat loan 
program were contemplated but that 
they would be made on market basis 
and not directed at any wheat by 
class or variety. 


Objections Indicated 
The Northwestern Miller news let- 
ter report which disclosed this infor- 
mation regarding wheat loan revi- 
sions also noted that Sen. Young now 
feels the spring wheat farmers may 
(Continued on page 68) 
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By WALTER ©. SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK—A bulk flour delivery 
service for bakers and macaroni man- 
ufacturers in the New York metro- 
politan area will be started in the 
near future by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. 

James L. Barngrove, Jr., general 
traffic manager for the railroad, ex- 
plained that the new service will in- 
clude transport of the flour Airslide 
rail cars from the mill to Lackawan- 
na’s railhead at Hokoben, N.J., trans- 
fer to bulk trucks to be operated by 
Semolina Haulage Co. of Hoboken, 
and routing shipments to North River 
Pier 41, New York, for delivery to 
bakeries and macaroni plants in the 
area, 

The Brooklyn plant of La Rosa 
Macaroni Co. will be the first con- 
signee to use the combination bulk 
rail car and trailer truck delivery 
service arranged through a contract- 
ual agreement between the railroad 
and the Semolina Haulage Co. 

A shipment of durum blend from a 
Minneapolis mill will lead what is ex- 
pected to be an increasing flow of 
flour in bulk delivery form to this 
area. Although the exact date for 
shipment of the initial carload has 
not been determined, Joseph Gior- 
dano of La Rosa Macaroni Co. said 
it would probably be within the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Barngrove explained that the 
bulk delivery service is a three-way 
proposition involving the Airslide rail 
cars, the services and facilities of the 
Lackawanna and also of the truck- 
ing firm. The railroad will be repson- 
sible for transferring the flour from 
the bulk rail cars to bulk trucks at its 
Hoboken terminal and delivery to 
the New York pier, he said. 

New York point tariff rates will 
apply to shipments handled in this 
manner, according to Martin A. Eh- 
lers, assistant general freight agent 
of the railroad. The consignee will be 
responsible only for the cost of haul- 
ing the flour from the pier to the 
plant. In this connection, Salvator 
Giarraputo of the Semolina Haulage 
Co. explained that consignees will 
make arrangements directly with his 
firm for transporting shipments of 
flour from pier to plant. 

Lackawanna’s railhead facilities 
have been modified to include electri- 
cal connections for operating fluidiz- 
ing mechanisms on the trucks. Trucks 
will be loaded by gravity flow under 
elevated tracks, The facilities at pres- 
ent can accommodate eight bulk rail 
cars carrying 800,000 lb. flour. It was 
indicated by Mr. Barngrove that 
space is available at the railhead for 
expansion of unloading and transfer 
facilities whenever it becomes neces- 
sary. 

The trucks to be used in the oper- 
ation of the delivery service are of 
the Airslide design. Semolina Haulage 
plans to begin deliveries with two 
trucks built under the Fuller patent 
by Veenema & Wiegers, Inc. of Pater- 
son, N.J. Arthur Veenema of Veene- 
ma & Wiegers said the bulk trucks 
are almost completed and will be 
ready after testing. 

Capacity of the bulk trucks will be 
approximately 40,000 lb. or more. 
They are one sectional and all alumi- 
num. An accessory pump can deliver 
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Up in New York Area for 
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flour to a distance of about 120 ft. 
Cost of each fully equipped truck will 
amount to about $21,000 according to 
Mr. Giarraputo. 

Mr. Giarraputo also said he be- 
lieved additional trucks could be man- 
ufactured in the time required for 
bakers who desire to utilize the new 
delivery service to make necessary 
alterations in their storage facilties. 

Most Bakers Interested 

Mr. Ehlers revealed results of a 
survey conducted in this area to 
measure degree of baker interest in 
combination bulk rail car and bulk 
truck delivery service. Of the first 
60 bakeries replying, 42 indicated in- 
terest, while 18 said they were not in- 
terested. It was thought that avail- 
ability of sidings for bulk rail cars 
in the case of large bakeries and the 
money investment required for stor- 
age bins in the case of small bakeries 
may be reasons why the 18 indicated 
not interest. 

The interested bakers consume 
2,188,320 sacks of flour per year, ac- 
cording to the survey. This figure was 
said to represent 50% of the total 
flour consumed annually by the 60 
bakeries replying. On the basis of 
this ratio, the survey estimated that 
of all bakeries in the New York met- 
ropolitan area those who are con- 
sidering bulk shipment of flour are 
consuming 6.5 million sacks of flour 
per year, 

Mr. Barngrove and Mr. Ehlers esti- 
mated that 75% of the flour to be 
moved in bulk to this area will come 
from western flour mills, principally 
Minnesota. The remaining 25% will 
originate at Buffalo and local points 
along Lackawanna’s line. 

Bakers wishing bulk rail cars de- 
livered to their own siding can utilize 
team track facilities, Mr. Barngrove 
said, and Lackawanna’s service will 
also include delivery of bulk cars to 
bakeries with sidings in northern 
New Jersey. 


Broader Service Planned 

Mr. Barngrove said the service will 
broaden eventually, and he added 
there will be a good market for ac- 
cessory equipment and services. Sev- 
eral railroads have discussed the de- 
livery idea at various meetings, but 
the service here is being provided only 
through the initiative and independ- 
ent action of the Lackawanna, Mr. 
Barngrove said. He defined it as a 
progressive step in line with the ac- 
complishments of his company. 

The LaRosa Macaroni Co. has al- 
ready leased at least 40 Airslide rail 
cars. Bulk shipments of durum blends 
are being made in these cars direct 
to sidings at their Danielson, Conn., 
and Hatboro, Pa., plants. Storage and 
conveying facilities have been in- 
stalled at the Brooklyn plant. Un- 
loading from bulk trucks will be by 
gravity flow and pneumatic equip- 
ment into basement storage bins. 

A, Zerega’s Sons, Inc., macaroni 
manufacturers at Fair Lawn, N.J., are 
also using Airslide rail cars at their 
plant. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- 
ton, N.J., recently negotiated a con- 
tract for pneumatic handling of its 
flour at the mill and bulk facilities 
which will permit bulk delivery of 
flour to bakers in nearby areas. The 
cost of the facilities has been esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


Kansas Warehouse 
Changes Proposed 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Kansas 
State Grain Advisory Commission has 
recommended to Gov. Fred Hall of 
Kansas a program of changes in the 
Kansas Warehouse Act. The schedule 
of increased fees is for the purpose of 
strengthening the personnel of the in- 
spection department and the other 
provisions to overcome weaknesses 
in the law that have come to atten- 
tion in recent years. 

1. Increase license fees from the 
present flat $5 fee to an amount for 
each facility provided in a schedule 
yet to be prepared based on capacity 
with a minimum license fee of ap- 
proximately $25 and a maximum li- 
cense feed of approximately $325. 

2. Increase track and hopper scale 
test fees from $15 to $30 per test 
with a maximum of $60 for any one 
scale during one year. 

3.Increase grain grading and 
weighing fee maximum from $2 to 
$2.50 per service with fee to be ini- 
tially fixed at maximum and so re- 
main until revolving fund accumu- 
lates to $400,000, then reduced to 
present $2 until revolving fund re- 
duces to $300,000. Increase protein 
analysis fee to $1.50; extra moisture 
test fee to 75¢; extra sample fee to 
$1, and new sample fee to $1.50. Pro- 
portionate increases should be made 
in other fees provided in this same 
section. 

4. Delete railroad right-of-way limi- 
tation on licensing of warehouses to 
provide to cover all but cash business- 
es, to read thus: “The term public 
warehouse, as used in this act, shall 
be deemed to mean every elevator or 
other building in which grain is re- 
ceived for storage, handling, or trans- 
fer for the public.” 
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UNLOADINGS HEAVY 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — Unloading of 
Buffalo’s winter storage grain fleet 
is rapidly nearing the halfway mark. 
Of the 69 ships which comprised the 
grain fleet at the close of navigation 
last month, 27 have either been un- 
loaded or are now stationed at ele- 
vators for unloading. Grain, particu- 
larly corn, also is moving into the 
port in heavy quantities via rail. 





5. Define “crimes” as felonies and 
provide increased penalties. 

6. Provide that counterfeit receipt 
issuance be classed as a felony, and 
provide penalty. 

7. Provide for minimum warehouse- 
man’s bond of $10,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $100,000 with the amount to 
be fixed according to a formula based 
on capacity times cash value of grain 
times a proper percentage. 

8. Authorize chief grain inspector 
or grain advisory commission, through 
the attorney general, to prevent per- 
sons from engaging in a warehouse 
business until licensed and bonded. 

9. Provide for the suspension, can- 
cellation, or revocation of warehouse 
licenses by the chief grain inspector 
or the grain advisory commission, 
pursuant to provisions for hearing, 
notice, subpoena, evidence, rules and 
regulations, appeal, etc. 

10. Provide authority that the chief 
grain inspector or the grain advisory 
commission, through the attorney 
general, may proceed against a ware- 
houseman unable to meet his obliga- 
tions, so as to prevent possible con- 
versions, 

11. Provide that a surety on a ware- 
houseman’s bond shall be required to 
pay attorney fee to a bond claimant, 
payment of whose claim has been un- 
justifiably refused. 








New Continental Baking Co. Offices and Laboratory 


New Continental Baking Co. Facility 


RYE, N.Y.—New office and labor- 
atory facilities costing more than $1 


million will be built here by the 
Continental Baking Co. on an 18 acre 
plot of the Miriam Osborn Memorial 
Home property. 


The site is located in an area zoned ' 


for residential use, and development 
of the property by Continental is 
contingent upon approval of a 
zoning change request submitted to 
the city council. 

George Faunce, Jr., vice president 
of Continental, wrote the city council 
that his firm proposes to erect a two 
story and basement building contain- 
ing general offices and eating facili- 
ties, and a one story buildirg hous- 
ing laboratories for research, product 
development and engineering, with 
supplementary facilities for a staff of 
360 persons. 

According to the plans the two 
buildings will be separated by a land- 
scaped court and connected by an 


enclosed passageway with a central 
control lobby through which all visi- 


tors, employees and _ inter-building 
traffic must pass. 

The research laboratories, Mr. 
Faunce continued, will be used to 


house equipment, facilities and neces- 
sary staff for carrying out chemical, 
physical and biological testing and 
research. New cake, bread and allied 
food products will be produced in 
the product development laboratory, 
while the engineering laboratory will 
develop and test new bakery equip- 
ment. The manufacture of small ex- 
perimental bakery equipment will 
also be carried on in the engineer- 
ing section. 

The buildings will be equipped with 
air-conditioning or mechanical circu- 
lation of air throughout and with 
sound-proofed ceilings. 

The architect is Lathrop Douglass 
of New York, whose illustration ap- 
pears above. 
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PRINCIPAL SPEAKER—Marvin L. McLain (second from left), director, 
Grain Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Washington, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the 118th annual dinner meeting of the Merchants Exchange 
of St. Louis Jan. 13, in the Chase Hotel, Mr. McLain is shown above being 
welcomed by, left to right, R. Hal Dean, president of the Merchants Exchange; 
Aloys P. Kaufmann, president of the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis; Edward S. Deibel, president-elect of the exchange; and Walter H. 
Toberman, secretary of state of Missouri. 





Soybean Stocks Big; Demand 
And Price Outlook Analyzed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report on Jan. 1 
soybean _ stocks was _ considered 
breath-taking in many quarters. The 
report indicated that stocks of beans 
in all positions were at record-break- 
ing levels, with the farmer as the 
speculative holder against the attrac- 
tion of high prices which prevailed in 
other years. 

Total stocks in all positions as of 
Jan. 1 were estimated at 261 million 
bushels, and the on-farm stocks rep- 
resent the largest share of the total. 
The amount on farms was approxi- 
mately 150 million bushels—almost 
double the amount held on farms on 
Jan. 1, 1954, after a considerably 
smaller crop. There is no doubt that 
the farmer is the speculator. 


The question is: Is the farmer a 
wise speculator? 
Outlook 
Here is the factual basis on which 


the processor and buyer of beans may 
form his own opinion of the outlook. 

The total supply as of the start of 
the crop year was approximately 345 
million bushels. 

Demand looks like this — exports, 
60 million bushels; seed requirement 
for the next crop year, 25 million; 
farm feeding; the crush, on the basis 
of the first quarter, is indicating a 
rate for the current year of 260 mil- 
lion bushels, but this probably will 
not be maintained for all four quar- 
ters. However, the demand side of the 
ledger looks as if demand could 
amount to close to the available sup- 
ply. 

With tension acute in the Far East 
and bean prices now dipping down to 
the crop year low, it is not impossible 
that foreizn buyers may want to 
make purchase hedges to cover their 
requirements against an actual out- 
break of hostilities. In an event, the 
Far Eastern tension is unlikely to 
promote any expanded sale of Man- 
churian beans to either Japan or 
Western Europe. 

Backing up a bullish outlook on 
bean prices are the rapidly shrinking 
supplies of cottonseed oil in Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks, which 
during this past week were dimin- 
ished by 42 million pounds when 


Spain took the first of its require- 
ments for edible oil from the U.S. 
this year. 

Support Prices 

The disappearance estimate men- 
tioned above did not take into consid- 
eration the CCC loan account for 
beans, which would price those beans 
into the open market at the loan 
price plus carrying charges. 

The dampening factor in bullish 
connotations, however, is the indi- 
cated new crop loan rate for beans 
for the coming year. 

Last week USDA set a new parity 
price for beans of $2.91 bu. repre- 
senting an advance of 12¢ since De- 
cember, 1954. On the basis of the 
new parity price for this crop, a 
price support of $2 bu. farm average 
would mean that the price support 
level would be approximately 69% 
of parity. This would indicate a bear- 
ish long range view of beans. Never- 
theless, there appears to be a real 
world shortage of edible fats, which 
would make the soybean oil market 
the big tail which wags the soybean 
dog and make soybean meal rela- 
tively cheap, but at the same time 
make beans look like a good property 
to own now. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Men Meet April 22 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., has 
changed the site of its spring meet- 
ing, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Allen R. Cornelius, secre- 
tary. 

The 21st annual meeting will be 
held in April 22 at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Cornelius an- 
nounces that it will be primarily a 
business meeting, with morning and 
afternoon sessions. Entertainment 
will again be supplied through the 
courtesy of allied firms. 

Miss Alice J. Bounds, director of 
educational service under the insti- 
tute’s product publicity program, will 
report on the progress of the group’s 
campaign to tell the self-rising flour 
story to home economics and other 
groups in a 12-state area. 





50 KINDS OF BREAD 
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Do-It-Yourself Sandwich Show 
Gives Early Start to August 
Sandwich Month Promotion 


NEW YORK — Top food editors, 
writers, and advertising-merchandis- 
ing executives paid new tribute to 
America’s most popular food—the 
sandwich meal—in a “first-of-its- 
kind” presentation for National Sand- 
wich Month, 1955. 

The two-day meeting at the 
Gotham Hotel, Jan. 20-21, was spon- 
sored jointly by the American Bakers 
Assn., American Can Co., American 
Dairy Assn., American Meat Insti- 
tute, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., the 
Green Olive Commission, National 
Pickle Packers Assn., National Pre- 
servers Assn., New York Preservers 
Assn., Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Tuna Research Foundation, and the 
Wheat Flour Institute, coordinating 
agency for “August is Sandwich 
Time,” National Sandwich Month. 

Each of the participants provided 
a variety of sandwich-meal foods as 
part of the “invent-it-yourself” super- 
smorgasbord sandwich sampler buffet. 
The buffet tables extended 84 feet 
with a colorful offering of more than 
200 fillings and 50 different kinds of 
breads. 

A statistician computed the total 
possible number of combinations of 
these sandwich meats, poultry, fish, 
cheese and cheese spreads, fillings, 
breads and rolls. The offering of foods 
at the presentation would make -up 
into 69,655,000 three-decker sand- 
wiches—all different. The same foods 
combined between two kinds of bread, 
offered as many as 285,074,000 differ- 
ent sandwiches. 

The buffet was organized to dem- 
onstrate the greatest possible variety 
of foods available in sandwich meals. 
It was reported at the meeting that 
more than 90 million sandwiches are 
eaten every day in America, with 
peak consumption in August. The 
showing of foods at the super-smor- 
gasbord was limited, however, largely 
to cold items. Adding hot sandwiches, 
statistically-minded guests estimated 
the possible number of sandwich meal 
combinations in the billions—all with 
different fillings, flavors, breads, 
soups, salads, beverages, and desserts. 

Representatives of the participat- 
ing groups included J. C. Biety, Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. for bakers, and 
Miss Ruth Behnke for the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Bread and rolls were 
supplied by Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
New York City institutional bakers. 

More than 100 magazine and news- 
paper food editors, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters, home economists 
and food writers attended the Thurs- 
day session. The majority registered 
to receive an imported English sand- 
wish spreader as a gift. 

An even larger group attended Fri- 
day’s session of the “invent-it-your- 
self” sandwich sampler buffet. Guests 
included representatives of the food, 
grocery, milling and baking press, the 
restaurant press, advertising and 
public relations agencies, and food 
manufacturers whose products fit 
into the sandwich meal pattern. 

This latter group was advised of 
“Augus-Is-Sandwich-Time” plans for 
1955. To show what could be done 
in the campaign, it was reported that 
last year meat packers increased 
canned luncheon meat production by 
more than two-million pounds in Na- 
tional Sandwich Month. Jam and 


jelly sales climbed 12%. One national 
supermarket chain reported that 
bread and sandwich food sales jumped 
more than 27% as a result of the pro- 
motion. 

Staging of the “invent-it-yourself” 
sandwich sampler buffet set a prece- 
dent amongst trade groups. It was 
believed the first time that a num- 
ber of food associations had joined 
together to provide products related 
to a single mealtime theme. A spokes- 
man pointed out that the presentation 
of food thus followed the pattern of 
consumer buying—since homemakers 
do not shop for individual products 
but for related food items as part of 
a meal. In restaurants, too, the meal 
idea is all-important. 

National Sandwich Month is based 
on this fact in its expression through 
grocery trade and restaurant chan- 
nels, it was pointed out. 

Food editors, radio and television 
broadcasters, are devoted to sandwich 
meals because of the intense public 
interest and the constant need of 
homemakers for new ideas the group 
was told. Advertisers support the 
“August is Sandwich Time” merchan- 
dising theme because the campaign 
fits almost all products into the sand- 
wich meal pattern. Food retailers 
like the program because National 
Sandwich Month makes available 
literally tons of merchandising mater- 
ial, national advertising, and support- 
ing editorial copy—for an all-out, 
store-wide, all-foods promotion, with- 
out pressure-stocking, special “‘deals,” 
or other practices so widely protested. 
Restaurant operators, who serve as 
many sandwiches as anybody, like the 
campaign because it gives them an 
important part in a national promo- 
tion for foods that are popular, easy 
to prepare (labor saving), easy to 
serve, 

Sandwich “mentions” and features 
—including stories in different issues 
of the same magazine—appeared in 
consumer magazines with total com- 
bined circulation of 68 million copies. 
Sandwich features appeared in news- 
paper supplements with combined 
total circulation of nearly 44 million, 
Sandwich Month clippings were re- 
ceived from newspapers with com- 
bined daily circulation of over 42 mil- 
lion, representing 78% of the nation’s 
total of 54 million daily circulation. 
Radio-TV food programs gain of 36% 
over previous August. Radio was up 
29% and television up 59%. Over 
850 newspaper advertising pages 
carried the sandwich time theme. 
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James B. Taylor, Retired 
Cargill Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—James B. Taylor, 
85, former director and secretary of 
Cargill, Ine., Minneapolis, died ré- 
cently at Winter Park, Fla., where he 
was spending the winter. Mr. Taylor 
maintained a Minneapolis residence. 

In recent years, Mr. Taylor, a na- 
tive of La Crosse, Wis., conducted 
a personal investment business. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club and Minikahda Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Ella 
Louise; a son, Osborne, and a sister, 
Margaret of La Crosse. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The last U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report on 
grain stocks in all positions has pro- 
voked arched eyebrows in statistical 
quarters of the grain trade, particu- 
larly in regard to the unusually small 
disappearance of corn in the October- 
December quarter. 

The small disappearance which was 
reported was explained only in part 
by the more than normal disappear- 
ance of oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums for feed use. 

USDA estimated October - Decem- 
ber disappearance of corn at 773 mil- 
lion bushels, considerably less than 
the disappearance in the same quar- 
ter in the previous 11 years of rec- 
ord. (The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 
25.) 

Inquiries at USDA disclose a rec- 
ognition of the apparent contradic- 
tion in the grain stocks report as far 
as corn is concerned, but Crop Re- 
porting Service officials declare that 
the estimate reflects a round-robin 
opinion of all officials preparing the 
report and a belief that it is general- 
ly accurate. 

Persons complaining about the re- 
port contend that the stock position 
reports between Oct. 1 and Jan. 1 for 
corn show that (1) the crop was un- 
derestimated, or (2) the carry-in was 
underestimated, or (3) the animal 
population was overestimated, or (4) 
USDA has been doubling up its totals, 
possibly reflecting CCC bookkeeping. 

The doubted aspects of the last 
grain stocks report were seen clearly 
by the Crop Reporting Service, and 
before it was issued, it was given 
a complete examination by all hands. 

They concluded that there had been 
more gleaning of fallen ears in the 
Corn Belt than normal, which does 
not appear in the final crop report 
and which would tend to reduce the 
disappearance total for October-De- 
cember. Officials say that gleaning of 
fallen ears this year may have run 
as much as 40 to 50 million bushels 
above normal. 


Budget Restrictions 

Under the limited Crop Reporting 
Service budget, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to act on other than a 
post-mortem basis. Officials say that 
specimen checks on Illinois and Iowa 
corn farms have indicated that glean- 
ings of corn amount on an average 
to 7 to 8% of production per acre, 
and in some instances run as high 
as 10%. 

Because of the present method of 
crop reporting — resulting largely 
from a budget restriction—it is virtu- 
ally impossible for crop reporting of- 
ficials to ascertain the exact method 
by which an individual farmer re- 
ports his outturn of any crop. 

For the past corn crop year, when 
dropping of corn was said to be un- 
usually high, the per acre yield might 
have been on the high side, while the 
actual cribbing or sale of corn might 
have been somewhat less. The glean- 
ing of corn by animals would account 
for the difference. 

Another aspect of the corn disap- 
pearance figures may be found in bet- 
ter feeding practices and better use 
of corn through more efficient feed- 
ing. 

The corn farmer has not been a 
follower of loan programs—an influ- 
ence which disrupts any normal study 
of yields by crop reporters for USDA. 

Despite criticism by trade repre- 
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Grain Trade Questions USDA 
Corn Disappearance Report 


sentatives, USDA officials say they 
will stand on their disappearance fig- 
ures as determined by the difference 
between the Oct. 1 and Jan. 1 stock 
reports. 





EXPLOSION IN MILL 


WINNIPEG — An explosive blast 
at the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. plant 
here caused a few days’ shutdown. 
The explosion in a dust collector oc- 
curred Jan. 21 and operations were 
suspended temporarily. No one was 
injured in the blast and actual dol- 
lar damage was said to involve only 
a small amount. 


Carr-Consolidated 
Reorganization Plan 


Involves Control Change 


WILKES - BARRE, PA. The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. has a reorganization plan pending 
before federal court here which will 
affect the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit 
Co. 

Cc. A. Von Stein, general manager 
of Carr-Consolidated, said the plan 
calls for the Winn & Lovett Grocery 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., to assume con- 
trol. 

It is expected by Mr. Von Stein 
that the biscuit firm will continue to 
operate as in the past, with no man- 
agement changes contemplated. The 
plan covers the entire Carr organiza- 
tion. It is expected that the local 
plant will continue in operation. 





Feb. 15 Deadline Set on 
Drouth Feed Applications 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week took 
steps toward the ending of the drouth 
feed programs. 

USDA announced that applications 
for assistance under the emergency 
hay and feed programs will not be 
accepted from farmers and ranchers 
after Feb. 15. 

USDA officials said announcement 
of a deadline for acceptance of new 
applications is in accord with a policy 
of bringing the feed programs to an 
end as soon as spring pasture and 
forage become available. However, 
they added, if acute drouth conditions 
continue in any area, it is contem- 
plated that state drouth committees 
will request continued assistance. 

In effect, USDA is announcing a 
beginning of the end of the drouth 
feed program, and it is merely tak- 
ing the first step in the direction of 
an end to the program. As pasture 
seasons vary throughout the nation, 
it is impossible to have a flat cut- 
off for all drouth areas. 

Under the feed grain program, el- 
igible farmers are given purchase 
orders covering an approved amount 
of grain. The purchase orders are 
good for $1 per cwt. on the amount 
of grain involved, and the farmer 
may take straight grain or he may 
take approved drouth mixed feed con- 
taining the approved grains. The pur- 
chase orders may be issued for needed 
supplies for a period of up to 60 days. 

Therefore, applications approved 
before the Feb. 15 cut-off date could 
cover supplies needed up to the mid- 
dle of April. 


Trade’s Part 

As for the part of the feed and 
grain trade in this announcement, 
USDA points out that feed grain pur- 
chase orders must be used by the 
farmers to purchase approved quan- 
tities of feed grains or mixed feeds 
soon enough so that dealers will have 
ample time to present the purchase 
orders to Agricultural and Conserva- 
tion county offices before the expira- 
tion date. 

The regulations specify that the 
dealer must present the purchase 
order to the county committee where 
it was issued within 120 days from 
the date of issuance. 

The farmer’s purchase orders form 
the basis for the issuance of dealer's 
certificates by the county commit- 
tees, and these dealer’s certificates 
are used to buy grain from CCC com- 
modity offices. 

In its announcement this week, 


USDA pointed out that “dealers, or 
other holders of dealer’s certificates, 
will continue to have 120 days from 
the date of issuance of the dealer’s 
certificate to purchase replacement 
supplies from CCC.” 

In other words, as the trade in- 
terprets it, the drouth feed program 
will continue as it has, except that 
farmers’ applications for aid will not 
be accepted after Feb. 15. 

And, all told, it is assumed that 
there could be as much as 240 days 
between the issuance of a farmer’s 
purchase order and the ultimate sub- 
mission of a covering dealer’s certi- 
ficate to CCC for the purchase of re- 
placement grain. 

Volume of Program 

The most recent report on the feed 
grain program (Jan. 26) indicates 
that in 18 participating states, the 
number of purchase orders issued to- 
taled 739,553, covering upwards of 
75 million bushels of grain. The gov- 
ernment’s investment in this program 
as of that date was about $30 million, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Cargill Opens New 
Louisiana Office, 


Names Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc. has 
announced its intention to open an 
office at Baton Rouge, La., in con- 
junction with the grain elevator now 
under construction at the port. 

Lloyd W. Graving, presently re- 
gional manager at Buffalo, N.Y., will 
head the new office. As well as han- 
dling domestic business in the area 
the Baton Rouge office will furnish 
the company a new export outlet on 
the Gulf and complements the com- 
pany’s development of river houses on 
the Mississippi River system. 

Irving M. Hyland, manager of Car- 
gill’s Maumee, Ohio, office, will re- 
place Mr. Graving as regional man- 
ager at Buffalo. Ken Lenhart, assist- 
ant manager at Maumee, will replace 
Mr. Hyland as manager at that point. 

Cargill has also announced new as- 
signments for Arnold E. Schneider 
of the company’s St. Louis office and 
James Young of the Kansas City 
office. Mr. Schneider has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of merchandising manager of the 
company’s southern region, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. Under the 
direction of Cliff Roberts, southern 
regional manager, Mr. Schneider will 
direct the grain merchandising oper- 
ations of the company’s offices in St. 
Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Memphis, 
Tenn., Natchez, Miss. and Gunters- 
ville, Ala. James Young has been 
named manager of Cargill’s Kansas 
City branch office and will operate 
that office under the direction of John 
H. Rockwell, southwestern regional 
manager. 
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KANSAS CONSTRUCTION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Parity Mills, Inc. is constructing a 
250,000-bu. addition to its present 
elevator at Oxford, Kansas. Comple- 
tion is expected April 1 when the 
plant will have a total capacity of a 

half-million bushels. 











Philadelphia Exchange’s Election 
Opens Second Century of Activities 


PHILADELPHIA — Fred J. Faber, 
Woolman & Co., was named to a 
second one-year term as president of 
the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia at the organization’s annual 
election Jan. 25. 

Mr. Faber, who began his business 
career 40 years ago as a messenger 
for the same firm, was elected to 
head the nation’s fourth-oldest grain 
mart throughout a turning point in 
its history. His first tenure of office 
marked the completion of 100 years 
of exchange operation. 

The election was conducted in con- 
junction with a centennial luncheon 
held on the exchange’s main trading 
floor in the Philadelphia Bourse. In- 
vited guests included business and 
government leaders and officials of 
other trade associations. 

Their presence at the special cere- 
monies recalled another memoralle 
occasion for the exchange. That was 
the observance of its 25th birthday, 
when President Ulysses S. Grant, 
member of his cabinet, the governor 
of Pennsylvania and the mayor of 
Philadelphia were among those join- 
ing in the festivities. 

A group of grain and flour men 


organized the Flour and Grain Ex- 
change in January, 1854, but the 
name was soon changed to the Corn 
Exchange Assn., and it remained that 
way until 1867, when the present title 
was adopted. Present membership is 
115. 

The long history of the exchange 
includes such highlights as the equip- 
ping of a regiment of volunteers, 
known as the Corn Exchange Regi- 
ment, for service during the Civil 
War; convincing a railroad to build 
the first elevator in the port of Phil- 
adelphia; and sponsoring the organi- 
zation of the city’s first Chamber of 
Commerce. Members also founded a 
bank, the Corn Exchange Bank, 
which is one of the city’s largest. 

Other officers are: Charles I. Rini, 
Parker Commission Co., vice presi- 
dent; and George H. Blankley, Jr., 
Tidewater Grain Co., treasurer. They 
were elected to one-year terms. 

Two-year directorates went to H. 
Willis Jackson, United States Lines; 
R. D. Christ, Continental Distilling 
Co.; Joseph B. Hertzfeld, Phila- 
delphia Seed Co.; George L. Leitze, 
Agricol Corp.; E. D. Zeigler, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and Harry B. 
Light, Reading Co. 
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F. H. Corrigan 


F. H. Corrigan Renamed 
President of Duluth 
Board of Trade 


DULUTH, MINN.—F. H. Corrigan, 
vice president, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Duluth, Minn., was reelected presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade 
at the annual election held recently. 

G. C. Wilson, vice president, J & O 
Grain Co., Duluth, was renamed vice 
president. The terms for both presi- 
dent and vice president are for one 
year. 

Directors reelected for three-year 
terms include Ely Salyards, W. B. 
Joyce and H. W. Wilson. Newly elect- 
ed director for one year was Lyle 
Patterson. 

Renamed to the board of arbitra- 
tion for one year are B. T. Dinham, 
M. P. McGraw and George Sassman. 

Reelected to the board of appeals 
for one-year terms were C. E. Fuller, 
Jr., and C. E, Carey. A new member 
is F. C. Tenney. 

Officers were installed Jan. 24. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 
MILMINE, ILL.—L. R. Branden- 
burg and Warren Hendrix were 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Milmine (Ill.) Grain Co. at the 





annual meeting. Mr. Brandenburg 
was named president. 
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Michigan Millers 
Feb. 4 Meeting Set 


DETROIT, MICH.—A final call for 
delegates to attend the winter meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. was voiced this week. The 
meeting will convene at the Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, at 9:30 
a.m. Feb. 4. It is thought that many 
will assemble in the evening preced- 
ing the start of the regular meeting, 
and all who care to do so are in- 
vited. 

The business meeting of the associ- 
ation will be held in the morning, 
followed by a luncheon for millers 
and allied tradesmen. In the after- 
noon, speakers will be Herman Steen, 
secretary and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Fe‘lera- 
tion, Chicago, Ted Collier, National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Rich- 
ard Ayers, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 
Following the regular program, the 
allied association will sponsor a cock- 
tail party. The regular banquet will 
close the convention in the evening. 
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Increase in Macaroni Manufacturers’ 


Use of Hard Wheat Substitutes Noted 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—There has 
been a substantial increase in maca- 
roni manufacturers’ use of hard 
wheat substitutes in place of durum 
blends, according to the results of a 
survey reported at the recent winter 
meeting of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. in Miami Beach. 

This point was brought out by H. I. 
Bailey of the durum division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in a report on usage 
of substitutes and durum availability. 

Approximately 200 persons attend- 
ed the macaroni manufacturers’ 
meeting, held Jan. 17-19 at the Hotel 
Flamingo. One of the chief problems 
discussed at the meeting was durum 
supplies. 

Mr. Bailey explained that the fig- 
ures he reported resulted from a cus- 
tomer-by-customer survey of the esti- 
mated usage by macaroni manufac- 
turers of hard wheat farinas, granu- 
lars and flours, as compared to durum 
blends. 

A year ago, he said, the survey in- 
dicated a usage of 25% substitutes 
other than blends, as compared with 
the over-all now of 38%, including 
the West Coast. 

A government report, Mr. Bailey 
noted, shows that durum mills pro- 
duced 3,849,254 cwt. of durum flour 
and blends in the period July-Decem- 
ber, 1954. A comparison of this fig- 
ure with July-December macaroni 
production of 515,750,540 Ib. indicates 
that 130,824140 lb. of macaroni and 
noodles were made from straight hard 
wheat substitutes, or this amount of 
substitute was used by blending with 
available durum blends. Mr. Bailey 
said this amount represents usage of 
25.1% hard wheat other than blends 
for the period of July-December, 1954. 

He went on to point out that this 
percentage of substitute usage com- 
pares with the survey results indicat- 
ing current use of 38%. 


Substantial Increase 


“It is true that our figures are only 
estimates,” Mr. Bailey said. “How- 
ever, if true, they represent a sub- 
stantial increase in the use of hard 
wheat substitutes, which I attribute 
to the change to 75-25 blends, with 
this change coming about more rapid- 
ly as macaroni manufacturers use up 
their bookings of 50-50 blends.” 

Mr. Bailey said the results of the 
survey indicate usage of substitutes 
as shown in Table 1. It is interesting 
to note, he said, that the usage east 
of the Rockies is 3344%, while on the 
West Coast it is 75%. But when look- 
ing at these percentages, it must be 
remembered that the West Coast is 
responsible for only 10% of the total 
macaroni production. 

Table 2 shows figures on wheat re- 
quirements for mill grind and durum 
availability. 

“In making our estimate of bushels 
of durum required,” Mr. Bailey ex- 
plained, “we are using as a base 
figure total annual requirements of 
24 million bushels of all wheat, and 
usage of 62% blends and 38% straight 
hard wheat substitutes for the eight 
months remaining until the new crop. 
And for durum availability we are 
using USDA figures from the Janu- 
ary report or six months.” 


Durum Research 


Comments on the durum situation 
outlook from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture were given by Phillip 
Talbott of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. This was followed by a 
report by Ruben Heerman, an agron- 
omist from the North Dakota Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, who told 
of his work toward developing new 
rust-resistant strains of durum wheat 
by hybridizing. Through the coopera- 
tion of USDA, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the Mexican Department 
of Agriculture, a winter nursery is 
maintained in Sonora, Mexico. Last 
fall, Dr. Heerman said, 7,000 new hy- 
brid lines of small grains were plant- 
ed in this nursery. 

Donald G, Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary, Rust Prevention Assn., Min- 
neapolis, reviewed the problem 
brought on by rust destruction of dur- 
um crops and outlined durum produc- 
tion research work. In that connec- 
tion, he cited the contributions of 
funds by the macaroni manufacturers 
and the durum millers to help sup- 
port research work, particularly 
pointed at stem rust control. These 
funds have permitted cooperative 
work on durum wheats in Mexico 
and North Dakota to be expanded 
and speeded up. 

Mr. Fletcher cited the work of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, including the winter 
incrase of the new rust resistant lines 
of durum developed by Dr. Heerman 
and his co-workers. The State of 
North Dakota loaned the experiment 
station money for the winter in- 
crease, and the durum millers agreed 
to underwrite half of any losses up 
to $50,000 if a calamity occurred and 
the crop now growing on 243 acres 
of land near Yuma, Ariz., were dam- 
aged. It is believed that 7,000 to 8,000 
bu. of the new durums should be 
available for planting in the spring 
of 1955. 

“It is my belief that reliable grow- 
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Table 1 
Straight Estimated 
hard % of total 
wheat Blends production 
Eastern % % % 

Ze 1 aa 35.7 64.3 50 
Central, Zone 2 30.7 69.3 40 
Combined zones 

east of Rockies 33.3 66.7 90 
West Coast, 

meme FD ..siiaw “TR 24.5 10 
Estimated usage, 

all zones 38.0 62.0 100 

Table 2 
Requirements for Mill Grind 
Bu 
12 Months’ annual requirements. . 24,000,000 
8 Months’ requirements, all wheat .16,000,000 
Less usage of 38% straight 
hard wheat 6,080,000 


Tota! all wheat required for 75 
blend Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1955 


Total required for 


9,920,000 


durum 


blend Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 1955 2,480,000 
Durum Availability 

Carryover July 1, 1954, USDA 4,861,000 
Final 1954 crop, USDA 5,557,000 
Tota! durum available July 1, 1954 

Aug. 31, 1955 . 7 . ..10,418,000 
Mill grind, July-December, USDA. 3,578,320 
Estimated total unmillable and 

feed 7 A, Paar 2,500,000 
Estimated seed requirements - 1,300,000 
Estimated disappearance ........ 7,378,320 
Estimated total durum available 

for durum grind, January-Aug 

eS Ree ee .. 3,039,680 
Estimated total durum require 

ments for 75-25 blend, January 

through Aug. 31, 1955 ......... 2,480,000 
Estimated carryover Aug. 31, 1955 559,680 


ers or seedmen should be permitted 
to obtain seed of these durum lines 
in the fall of 1955 for increase at 
their own risk during the winter in 
the Southwest,” Mr. Fletcher said. 
“Unless this is done, there may not 
be a bushel of these wheats avail- 
able to grind until the fall of 1957.” 

About 15,000 bu. of Sentry durum 
is available for planting this spring. 
This variety has more tolerance for 
rust than other commercial amber 
varieties. 

(Continued on page 64) 





Durum Wheat Stocks Total 
Only 6,735,000 Bu. Jan. 1 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stocks of durum 
wheat in the U.S. on Jan. 1 totaled 
only 6,735,000 bu., the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. This is 
the smallest Jan. 1 supply on record. 

Supplies were held in the following 
positions: On farms 3,950,000 bu., in 
country elevators 700,000 bu., com- 
mercial stocks at terminals 298,000 
bu., and merchant mill stocks of 
1,787,000 bu. 

The 1954-55 season started out 
with an exceedingly small supply of 
only 10,875,000 bu. This was com- 
posed of the July 1, 1954, carryover 
of 4,861,000 bu. and the 1954 crop 
(all states) of 6,014,000 bu. During 
the first six months of the current 
season, mill grindings took only 3,- 
578,000 bu., reflecting the fact that 
mills for the most part produced 
blended granulars containing only 
25% of durum wheat. There were 
no exports and the quantity used for 
feed, cereal manufacturing, and other 
uses was placed at 562,000 bushels. 

This made for a total disappear- 
ance during July-December, 1954, of 
4,140,000 bu. or only about one fourth 
of the amount normally put to use 
during other comparable periods. 

Low for Three Years 

The last three years have been 
unfavorable ones for durum wheat 
production. The 1952 crop (three 
states) amounted to 22,493,000 bu. 
The 1953 crop was only 12,967,000 
bu., while the 1954 crop dropped to 
5,557,000 bushels, compared with the 
10-year average (1943-52) of 35,486,- 


000 bu. Thus, the combined three- 
year production is only slightly larger 
than an average crop for one year. 

Other years of low production were 
1934 with 6,235,000 bushels, and 1936, 
when the crop totaled 8,113,000 bush- 
els. The peak production was in 1928, 
with 95,266,000 bushels. 

The exceedingly small 1954 crop 
was due to less acreage and sharply 
lowered yields per acre because of 
black stem rust and drouth. While 
the area planted to durum has been 
declining since 1949, acreage cuts 
have been sharp the past few years 
due to the threat of rust. The 1,327,- 
000 acres harvested this year were 
29% less than in 1953 and the small- 
est of record except for 1934. The es- 
timated yield of 4.2 bu. per harvested 
acre is the lowest of record and com- 
pares with 7 bu. for 1953 and the av- 
erage of 13.9 bu. 


With an estimated 1,658,000 acres 
planted, the loss or abandonment of 
acreage was 20%, the largest since 
1936, when 56.6% of the acreage was 
abandoned. 

A tabulation shows car lot inspec- 
tions of durum wheat received at 
Minneapolis for the period September 
through December, 1954. Only 634 
cars were inspected, about 21% of 
which graded hard amber, 42% am- 
ber, 24% durum, and 13% amber 
mixed durum or mixed durum. About 
80% of the receipts graded No. 5 or 
sample grade, principally on the test 
weight factor. 
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Flour business centered on routine 
coverage of small lots last week, with 
wheat market developments giving 
little encouragement to any buying 
beyond that. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
264% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 170% the previous week when 
a number of chains stepped in to 
cover forward needs. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 46% of capacity, compared with 
73% the week before. In the central 
states sales held to about the same 
level as in the previous week, around 
60% of capacity. 

Buyers are generally well booked, 
with many accounts covered for Feb- 
ruary and some through April. 

Bakers and jobbers in the New 
York area showed little interest, be- 
yond following price changes. Com- 
fortable balances ruled out buying 
except for fill-in lots. Despite the 
large amount of flour on mills’ books, 
many observers believe a significant 
price decline would bring in addition- 
al forward buying. 

Business continued to improve in 
the Pacific Northwest, with opera- 
tions expected to pick up in February 
because of fair volume of export busi- 
ness placed recently and improved do- 
mestic sales. 

Exports generally were rather 
quiet, with routine trade with Latin 
American countries the principal out- 
let. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
100% of capacity, the same as in the 
previous week. A year ago output 
averaged 96% of capacity. Operations 
were lower in the central states and 
at Buffalo, higher in the Pacific 
Northwest but practically unchanged 
elsewhere. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales activity of 
spring wheat mills was limited last 
week, and volume of business av- 
eraged 46% of capacity, compared 
with 73% the previous week and 88% 
a year ago. 

Buying consisted entirely of small 
lots for fill-in needs of bakers and 
jobbers. The bulk of the trade is well 
supplied with bookings for several 
weeks ahead, and day-by-day deal- 
ings have been light. However, a 
lower price trend could result in ad- 
ditional forward buying as bakers 
have shown more interest in antici- 
pating needs this crop year than in 
some recent years. 

The market swung moderately in 
both directions during the week and 
wound up about 5¢ higher on most 
grades of flour. Clears were about 
unchanged. Wheat premiums are 
stronger at Minneapolis, and mill- 
feed strengthened slightly also, check- 
ing the advance somewhat. 

Family flour business is reported 
goou aided by promotion efforts of 
mills, and shipping directions on fam- 
ily types also are good. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of capacity, compared 
with 99% the previous week and 
125% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations averaged 93%, 
the same as the week before. A year 
ago the average was 105% of capa- 
city. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108% of capacity, compared 
with 110% the previous week and 
110% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 28, 100-lb. cottons, 
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Flour Sales Confined 
To Small, Fill-in Lots 


carlots: Standard patent $6.65@6.75, 
short patent $6.75@6.85, high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, first clear $5.90@6.40, 
whole wheat $6.45@6.65, family $6.90 
@8.05. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Not much business 
is being done in hard winter wheat 
flours since the big day in the middle 
of the month. Most buyers now are 
covered and are not attracted by 
present price levels. Sales last week 
averaged 2642% of capacity, com- 
pared with 170% a week ago and 58% 
a year ago. Export business amounted 
to only a few thousand sacks. 

Practically all flour buyers are cov- 
ered for at least a month and some 
through April at prices lower than 
the current basis. So there is little 
interest in new purchases. A small 
volume of minor sales is being made, 
along with the regular purchases of 
a few p.d.s. buyers, enough to keep 
the sales record from showing a com- 
plete blank. Interest from the family 
trade is as light as from bakers. 

In the export field, not much life 
is currently evident either, although 
there are occasional spurts of sales 
to regular Latin American customers. 
Bookings a week ago were fairly 
liberal in several southern countries 
but not much has been done since 
then. No other buyers are currently 
on the horizon, and nothing further 
has developed on the recent Indian 
request for prices. 

Clears remain firm and gained 
about 5¢ during the week. Mill offer- 
ings are very light, but demand is 
equally scarce right now. Mills are 
reported to have most of their pro- 
duction sold through February but 
not beyond, and there is some feel- 
ing that [if export trade does not 
improve] present values may be hard 
to maintain in March forward posi- 
tions. 

Shipping directions are good, and 
mill operations are continuing at a 
normal rate. Prices are unchanged to 
5¢ higher than a week ago. 

Quotations Jan. 28, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winters bakery 
short patent $6.10@6.15, standard 
95% patent $6@6.10, straight $5.95@ 
6; established brands of family flour 
$6.55@7.80, first clears $4.90@5.05; 
second clears $4.80@4.85, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.50@4.75. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, confined 
almost entirely to family flour, aver- 
aged 21%, compared with 133% the 
preceding week and 22% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to fair. Prices Jan. 28 were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower, compared with the 
previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area found 
business moderate last week, with 
independents entering the market to 
fill short-term requirements. Most 
flour was booked at discounted prices 
and was for 30 to 90 days. Volume 
was small, however. Other segments 
of the trade were quiet. Family flour 
business was off. Directions kept mills 
operating at four to 4% days. Prices 
were off 5¢ due to better millfeeed 
credits and lower premiums on wheat. 
Quotations basis Kansas City, Jan. 
31: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.20@6.30; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.95 
@6; standard, $5.85@5.90. 

Texas: Demand last week fell off 
to about the meager volume that 
prevailed before the recent spurt, and 
sales probably averaged not over 
15 or 20% of capacity. Running time 
remained about four days’ average. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
clears were a shade higher. Quota- 
tions Jan. 28: Extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.40@6.50; first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.30@5.40, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


Oklahoma City: Production was 
100% last week. Sales averaged 
92.6%, with family buyers taking 


99.4% of the bookings and the bakers 
6%. Prices were stable on family 
flour and closed unchanged. There was 
a decline in bakery flour. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 29: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.90@G 
7.30, standard patent $6.40@6 60; 
bakers’ unenriched short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard patent $6.25@6.35, 
straight grade $6.20@6.30. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 


(Continued on page 62) 





Shipments of Durum Products Show 
Gain, But Sales Remain Limited 


New sales of durum granular 
blends and other durum blends were 
light again last week, with some im- 
provement in shipments on old con- 
tracts because of anticipated in- 
creases in operations as Lent starts. 

The tendency of most manufactur- 

ers of macaroni and noodle products 
who failed to cover forward needs on 
the market break several weeks ago 
is to take only small quantities rather 
than make extensive commitments 
now. 
Durum wheat prices fell back again 
last week, with the top of the range 
now at $4.25 bu. at Minneapolis. Dur- 
um granular blends were quoted Jan. 
28 at $7.50 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported last week that stocks 
of durum wheat in the U.S. on Jan. 1 
were the smallest in history, amount- 
ing to only 6,735,000 bu. More than 
half the amount remained on farms. 

Increasing imports of macaroni 
products have dimmed the outlook 
slightly for marketing domestic mac- 
aroni products, according to eastern 


trade reports, but imports have been 
variable in quality, with better grades 
held at prices higher than domestic 
brands. 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 28 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


6) lt rade eewhad orien ene héos & eee 
5§ 4.10@4.20 
4.05 @4.15 
4.00@ 4.10 
56 Ceeteons SORECe SCs S6CCeCCrs OES 
55 Ib CPCS oewercesevecercenecse NODE ROS 
FEebbiodd 64 E0 5a veReaEPe hee 3.75 @ 3.85 
5 3.64@3.75 
CR Eh) HPatAtShokedsicgapete terns s MORGELeS 
) Censesccecinscdesesvasivncccs HEOOBES 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 


168,500 157,319 93 
168,500 *164,682 98 
168,500 191,018 113 


Crop year 
production 
4,840,844 
6,094,527 


Sam. BERS a cicivesa 
Previous week .... 
Year ago 


July 1, 
July 1, 


1954-Jan. 28, 
1953-Jan. 29, 


*Revised. 


1955 
1954 


February 1, 1955 


Better Interest 
Improves Millfeed 
Market Outlook 


Millfeeds showed a better tone in 
all markets, with prices on an up- 
trend at the end of the period. The 
impending end of the government’s 
drouth relief program gave the mar- 
ket some stimulus, and a fairly good 
trade was reported last week. A fea- 
ture of the market at Kansas City 
was a sharp drop in shorts prices, 
with the spread of that product over 
bran reduced to $1 ton. 

Demand for formula feed generally 
remained slow in the Northwest, with 
some downturns from a week ago ap- 
parent in some lines. 

Definite signs of an upturn were 
not discernible, although it was felt 
that the month of February should 
produce a better volume than Janu- 
ary, which has been a poor month 
for tonnage as compared with Decem- 
ber and January a year ago. 

First indications of February pros- 
pects were inquiries for chick starter 
feeds, although some manufacturers 
feel that early-season demand for 
chick starters will not be too heavy, 
with interest in flock replacement 
picking up later than last year if pre- 
dicted egg price upturns develop. 
Continued strengthening in egg 
prices, meanwhile, failed to develop 
improved demand for laying mashes. 

Dairy feed demand remains fair, 
along with demand for beef cattle 
feeds. Hog feed buying is holding its 
own better than other types. 

Moderate improvement in formula 
feed business was recorded in the 
Southwest last week compared with 
the low level of the preceding period 
which probably set some kind of rec- 
ord for slow demand in recent years. 

Most mills experienced a slight 
gain in egg feed volume, and hog 
feeds also moved better. Some plants 
indicated that their dealer business 
trend represented evidence of buying 
of small lots by the small feeder, 
rather than any greater activity of 
the larger commercial operator. 

Reports on cattle feed volume va- 
ried considerably. 

Some mills which were approaching 
a carrying charge period on contracts 
reported very good shipping direc- 
tions, while others not in that posi- 
tion indicated a low level of buying 
interest by cattlemen. Broiler feeds 
picked up slightly as placements be- 
gan to rise. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,984 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,460 in 
the previous week and 52,212 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,494,061 tons as compared 
with 1,461,763 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED BY BROKERAGE 

DES MOINES — Argie Hall has 
been appointed manager of the Grain 
Brokerage Co. here. The grain firm 
is a subsidiary of E. A. Milligan & 
Son, which has been in the grain 
business in Iowa for 85 years. For 
the past 744 years Mr. Hall has been 
with the grain department of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. of Iowa 
and previously had experience in 
country elevator operations, 
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Wheat futures markets showed 
moderate losses in the week ending 
Jan. 31, with the March and May 
contracts registering the principal 
losses. Most of the declines were re- 
corded the final day of the period as 
longs were active in selling, presum- 
ably wheat bought when the Far 
Eastern situation appeared to be 
more of a war threat. The new crop 
future at Chicago showed fractional 
gains for the period. Cash wheat mar- 
kets showed divergent changes. At 
Kansas City, higher quality wheat 
took premium losses while ordinaries 
firmed. In Minneapolis, higher protein 
wheat moved up more than the lower 
protein lots. Export business was en- 
larged, principally because of sales 
for soft currencies. Domestic flour 
trade provided no stimulus to wheat 
futures. 

Closing prices for futures 
were: Chicago — March $2.29%-%, 
May $2.27%, July $2.1354-%, Septem- 
ber $2.15%-%, December $2.19%; 
Minneapolis May $2.40%, July 
$2.335<; Kansas City—March $2.35%, 
May $2.30%, July $2.18%. 

Exports Larger 

U.S. exports of wheat and flour in 

the first six months of the crop year 


Jan. ot 


totaled about 121 million bushels, 
about 12.5 million more than in the 
same months last season. Exports 


during December were estimated at 
25.5 million bushels and compare with 
12.7 million in the same month last 
crop year. Flour exports were equiva- 
lent to 20.5 million bushels in the 
July-December period, compared with 
16.1 million in the same months of 
1953. 

Export sales are expected to show 
further expansion in January as a re- 
sult of recent improvements in trade. 
Other substantial volume is pending 
under the various government pro- 
grams. About 2.5 million bushels ad- 
ditional wheat was sold to Yugoslavia 
last week, and Holland took 1 million 
bushels. Greece was expected to pur- 
chase 2,240,000 bu. this week, and 
Japan is due to buy more West Coast 
wheat. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop report states 
that prospects for winter wheat im- 
proved in the Southwest in the past 
month as a result of light to heavy 
precipitation. In much of the western 
portion of the Great Plains area mois- 
ture received during November and 
December was less than one half of 
normal. The greatest improvement 
has taken place in Nebraska, with im- 
provement also noted in eastern Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, the report 
says. However, more moisture is 
needed urgently to check further de- 
terioration from wind erosion and 
soil moisture losses through evapora- 
tion in other parts of the Southwest, 
it adds. A similar observation is made 
by the Santa Fe Railway in its cur- 
rent crop report. 

Cash Demand Good 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended Jan. 27 totaled 
6.4 million bushels, compared with 8 
million bushels the previous week and 
4.7 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis 1,313 
cars of all classes were received and 
1,241 at Duluth. Of the Minneapolis 
receipts, 81 cars were for CCC ac- 
count. 

There was a consistently good de- 
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Wheat Futures Register 
Moderate Declines; 
Cash Changes Variable 


mand for cash wheat at Minneapolis, 
with both mill buyers and elevator 
operators actively in the market. 
Premiums were 1@3¢ higher for the 
week with the principal advance tak- 
ing place at the low end of the ranges. 
On Jan. 28, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 11@13¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price, 12% protein 
15@19¢ over, 13% protein 22@27¢ 
over, 14% protein 32@37¢ over, 15% 
protein 40@45¢ over, 16% protein 
D0@55¢ over. These ranges were 
based on 58-lb. test weight with 2¢ 
bu, premium for each pound over 58. 
Discounts were 3@5¢ for each pound 
under 58 down to 50. Below 50 Ib., 
discounts ran 5@6¢ for each pound. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.58% 
and the durum 10.91%. 

Bids on durum wheat were reduced 
10@15¢ bu. as the recent run-up in 
prices attracted somewhat larger 
country offerings. At the lower trad- 
ing basis the market again took on 
a firm tone, with generally good buy- 
ing interest. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 

oo ae Theme ee oneal $2.53@2.55 
11% Protein .. seas see 2.54@3.67 
12% Protein sas cocccce S00 Qee 
13% Protein - rrr Te: 
14% Protein ..... ; ‘ --+ 2.74@2.7 
lo ay SRS ere 2.82 @2.87 
BOSD, PREY crwebinis ca62 00 s+ee+ 2.92@2.97 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1. 


% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


00. Dy ..caniwa eeneteeneascnntay 4¢ premium 
Oe Un Sa ape eeneees ber00saeds 2¢ premium 
oe I eatleV Ri aawed his? es sacnsa 3¢ discount 
Me Ms See traen ge +280 nse deesus 8¢ discount 
Oe BBb Sa adebde os 0600660000006 13¢ discount 
Re Bs chUBRESESsebiccvccence’s 18¢ discount 
De Dt UMN e a awcecchccccesnes 23¢ discount 
Be WERE hae cata wes cenceeess 28¢ discount 
De Me Desde Ueawsnteeeevavees 33¢ discount 
Pe Meal aebads b0u sacs «des 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1l¢ each % % on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Higher Protein Off 

In the wake of international de- 
velopments last week cash wheat 
showed some early firmness, but 
eventually the trend was steady to 
lower with the decline coming on the 
higher protein side. It was rather 
unusual for this crop year, at least, 
for mills to observe a drop in high 
protein and on more desirable lo- 
calities and an advance in the ordi- 
nary brackets. By Jan. 31 the range 
for No. 1 ordinary dark and hard 
winter was 5¢ over March, or %¢ 
up. On 12.5% protein the range was 
9@23¢ over, representing a decline 
of 1@3¢ in recent days. The top side 
was down 2@3¢, 14% at 15 @29¢ over. 
There was little change in the March 
basic future. Most mills have suffi- 
cient supplies of wheat and preferred 
to await the end of the CCC loan 
privilege period Jan. 31. Also, more 
fair-sized swaps between mills and 
the CCC were reported. Receipts last 
week totaled 693 cars against 1,026 
in the previous week and 820 a year 
ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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CuRRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, EN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. 


Jan. 24- 

1955 
Northwest oo ecrerecses » 682,348 
OED: > 4:. bweleab bua ntedbs.okoes 1,305,042 
a ne ee 534,545 
Central and Southeast 568,303 
North Pacific Const .....cccesee 336,120 
Totals pathce eae > 3,426 358 
Percentage of total US S. output 75 


* Revised. 


7-Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, 





Jan, 24-28, Previous Jan. 25-29, 
955 week 1954 
Northwest ...... 93 93 105 
Southwest ....... 100 99 96 
SEEOED” os vcesbne 116 124 108 
Central and 8. E 85 97 86 
No. Pacific Coast 96 89 84 
Totals -». 100 100 96 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-28 . 279,850 104 
Previous week 279,850 27 72 98 
Year ago .. .. 274,850 258,798 94 
Two years ago .. 340,600 280,201 97 
WaUOORS GVOUEED 24606000 +06.00008 104 
SU PGRS GWONGIED. «006 0b 56008 5h06 68 97 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-28 .- 1,021,350 1,012,619 99 
Previous week ..1,021,350 *1,005,791 98 
Year ago .1,021,500 996,194 98 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 897,943 88 
Five-year average ........ Youve a4 
Ten-year average ......++..: 95 
* Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan, 24-28 ...... 671,400 568,303 85 
Previous week .. 671,400 *556,838 97 
Year ago .. . 671,000 577,626 86 
Two years ago .. 671,400 594,738 88 
Five-year A@VOTABO ...-scccccseccecs 85 
Tem-FORP AVOTERS .«20¢cccercececsecs $2 
* Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-28 ...... 459,500 534,545 116 
Previous week 459,500 569,481 124 
Year ago ....... 459,500 496,622 108 
Two years ago .. 459,800 577,404 128 
Fiv@-VOOF BVETARO 2... cccccccccsces 108 
Toem-YOOP GVOTOMO 26006 ctcscecvcess 102 


oe ye Ls percentages: 





*Previous Jan = 29, Jan. 26-30, Jan. 27-31, 
week 1954 1953 1952 
685,900 771,745 755,949 

1,279,063 1,254,992 1, 1,293,034 
569,481 496,622 480,156 
556,838 577,626 594,738 554,962 
309,663 295,944 296,407 352,944 

3,400,945 3,396,929 3,375,850 3,437,045 

76 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 





m—— July 1 to——. 
Jan. 26-30, Jan. 27-31, Jan. 28, Jan. 29, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
95 91 20,567,652 21,251,855 
86 99 37,459,992 3 
111 104 16,560,007 
88 83 16,457,407 ,652,826 
81 97 9,038,259 8,227,334 
92 93 100,083,317 97,746,159 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-28 . 232,500 232,200 100 
Previous week 232,500 *226,237 99 
Tear Ge case ei 252,500 292,113 115 
Two years ago 282,500 314,791 111 
Five-year @VOCTABZO ...cccccccsesecs 102 
Tep-ye@r AVETAZS ......ccseececeee 93 


* Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 24-28 .. . 481,250 450,148 94 
Previous week .. 481,250 *459,663 95 
VORr QBS cccoce 481,250 479,632 99 
Two years ago .. 552,000 476,602 87 
Five-year average ...........; » 86 
Ten-year average ........... 83 

*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 24-28 ...... 215,000 210,771 98 
Previous week .. 215,000 *197,452 92 
Year A680 .ccscece 215,000 190,053 KS 
Two years ago .. 230,000 188,782 82 
Five-YeOr. QVOTABO ccccsccccccccese 95 
Ten-year AVETAGZE ....+-ceeeeseeees O41 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Jan. 24-28 ...... 133,000 125,349 94 
Previous week .. 133,000 112,211 85 
Year ago ......-. 133,200 105,891 79 
Two years ago .. 122,000 107,626 $1 
Five-year QVGTABO ...ccccccsccccce 90 
Da DONG ac caw casans cvcads 92 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 


Jan. 28, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
-——Southwest *——, 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date 


Weekly 


757,541 


Jan, 24-28 13,770 
Prev. week nt 
Two wks. ago .. 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 





5,23 
14,997 
14,748 








(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-— Northwest*—, 


Minneapolis, 


lowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


--— Buffalot— -~-Combined**—, 


Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production to date production to date production to date 


Crop yr. 





412,394 10,787 324,126 50, ose 1,494,061 
10,717 
11,058 
437,918 11,655 308,130 1,461,763 
465,871 9,043 310,508 1,534,118 
452,838 9,436 304,768 1,510,328 
549,382 10,716 286,237 1,640,836 


. tAll mills. tRevised. 





No. 1 Dark and Hard... .$2.40% @2.68% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.... 2.39% @2.68 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.38% @2.66 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 7% @2.64 
Me. 2 Bel .«ece- 38% @2.41 










No. 2 Red ....-.. 37% @2.40% 
No. 3 Red ..cccccevrcces -- 2.36% @2.39% 
Mo. 4 Rad .vitcsssvesecvces BSS 4 02.38% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 31 at 
$2.65 bu., delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. 
premium. Demand is very poor. Sup- 
plies are plentiful, but owners are 
not pressing. 

Formosa Buys Wheat 

Two cargoes of white wheat were 
sold to Formosa the middle of the 
week and a wider interest on the 
part of Japan was noted. The Japa- 
nese postponed their request for 
offers until next week, after indi- 


cating they would be in the market 
Jan. 28. Anticipated requirements are 
between 15 and 20 full cargoes. Con- 
siderable pre-purchasing has been 
going on the last two weeks in antici- 
pation of this request for tenders. 
Space has been taken for a reported 
high of 30 cargoes to Japan and 
India, indicating inquiries will be 
heavy very shortly. Mill buying im- 
proved, reflecting an increase in flour 
bookings and anticipation of stronger 
markets now that the loan period is 
over. Crop conditions continue very 
good in the Pacific Northwest. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
ELEVATOR OPENS 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS—Mars- 
halls, Inc., opened its new 200,000 bu. 
elevator recently. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in reporting on 
current developments in world agri- 
culture production, marketing and 
policies, said recently that continued 
large supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts have led to serious marketing 
problems in several surplus-produc- 
ing countries. As a result, it said, ef- 
forts are being made to increase con- 
sumption or bring production more 
into line with probable consumption, 
and to expand exports. 

In a report entitled, “World Agri- 
cultural Situation, 1955,” based upon 
information from its agricultural at- 
taches and other sources abroad, the 
department’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service said that the world output 
of agricultural products during 1954- 
55 appears to be almost as large as 
the record output of the previous 
year. 

(Copies of the report, “World Agri- 
cultural Situation, 1955,” may be ob- 
tained from the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C.) 

World crop production in the cur- 
rent year, due largely to the smaller 
output in North America and Asia, 
is indicated to be nearly 2% below 
1953-54, but the production of live- 
stock products has continued to new 
high levels and the increases: nearly 
offset the crop decline. 

World production of major food 
products in 1954-55, in calories, is 
about 2% below the record of 1953- 
54. However, this drop is more than 
offset by larger carry-overs of wheat, 
sugar, rice and dairy products, bring- 
ing total food supplies above last year 
and per capita supplies almost to last 
year’s level. 

In discussing agricultural market- 
ing problems that have arisen in the 
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Surplus Problems Noted in 
USDA Agricultural Survey 


wake of large supplies, the report 
states that a few countries have 
adopted programs for reducing acre- 
age of crops for which there are 
large carry-overs, while others are 
shifting from these commodities to 
others which may have more favor- 
able market outlets. 

During 1954, for example, there was 
a noticeable shift in the world’s crop 
area from food gains to cotton, tobac- 
co, and feed crops, and additional 
similar shifts appear likely in 1955. 
Several countries encouraged exports 
in various ways during 1954 in an ef- 
fort to reduce their carry-over of 
agricultural products. Some have re- 
duced prices or subsidized exports; 
some have cut export taxes; others 
have attempted to work out barter 
or bilateral agreements with their 
principal foreign suppliers. 

Prices Relatively Stable 

Despite marked expansion in agri- 
cultural supplies, world prices for 
agricultural products have remained 
relatively stable. The financial posi- 
tion of important foreign countries 
has improved considerably in recent 
years. Foreign-held gold and dollar 
reserves have increased by about $9 
billion since 1949. As a result, several 
Western European countries have 
taken steps preliminary to, but still 
short of, currency convertibility. Dol- 
lar import controls have been relaxed 
in a number of countries. United 
States agricultural products have, in 
some instances, benefited from such 
relaxation. Most countries are, how- 
ever, maintaining extensive controls 
over agricultural imports, and many 
of them still restrict agricultural im- 
ports from the dollar area more than 
those from other areas. 

World grain production was some- 


what below 1953-54, but on a high 
level. Wheat and corn were well 
above average. The barley crop was 
a record one, and oats and rye were 
close to a record. The rice crop was 
at least 2% below the record crop of 
the preceding year. Wheat supplies 
in the four major exporting countries 
Oct. 1, 1954 were close to 2 billion 
bu., 1% above a year earlier. 
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Russell-Miller Names 
G. T. Leech to Office Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon T. Leech, 
office manager and assistant treasurer 
of King Midas Feed Mills division of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., became 
office manager of the general office 
and milling division of Ru sell-Mil‘er 
Milling Co. effective Jan. 15. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Leech’s transfer 
was made by William M. Steinke, 
executive vice president of Russell- 
Miller. 

Taking over Mr. Leech’s responsi- 
bilities as office manager at King 
Midas Feed Mills is Anthony J. Mill- 
er, member of the internal auditing 
department of F. H. Peavey & Co. 
since July, 1952. The appointment of 
Mr. Miller was made by Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, II, general manager of 
the feed division. 

Mr. Leech started his employment 
with the Peavey system in 1925 as 
an office boy at Security Elevators, 
a Canadian subsidiary in Winnipeg. 
He worked up through positions of 
increased responsibility, and in 1946 
was named assistant office manager 
of National Grain Co., Ltd. 

Early in 1951 Mr. Leech came down 
to the Minneapolis office as an audi- 
tor with F. H. Peavey & Co., and in 
March 1953 became office manager 
and assistant treasurer of King Midas 
Feed Mills, the position he leaves to 
join the Russeli-Miller organization. 








A. Z. Kouri 


GENERAL MILLS OFFICERS—A. Z. Kouri and E. H. 
Andreson have been elected vice presidents of General 
Mills, Inc., by the company’s board of directors. Mr. 
Kouri has also been appointed general manager of the 
grocery products division, effective at once. Since 1953 
director of operations for the division, he now will be 
responsible to the administrator of grocery products activ- 
ities, Walter R. Barry. Mr. Andreson will continue as di- 
rector of grocery products sales. Mr. Kouri, 46, started 
with General Mills as a salesman in Texas in 1932. In 
1987 he became district office manager at Houston. After 
8', years of service in the U.S. Navy (where he was 
cited four times for gallantry), Mr. Kouri returned to 
General Mills in late 1945. In 1949 he was transferred 


E. H. Andreson 





James P. McFarland 


to Minneapolis as assistant sales executive of the south- 
western, southeastern, and west central divisions. 
Andreson, 48, joined the company in 1929. In 1936 he be- 
came assistant administrative executive for grocery prod- 
ucts in Minneapolis, and assistant to the vice president 
in charge of grocery products sales in 1949. James P. 
McFarland has been appointed director of operations, 
grocery products division, the position vacated by Mr. 
Kouri, Mr. McFarland started with General Mills as a 
grain accountant in Wichita, Kansas, in 1934. He worked 
up through grain, feed and flour departments in Detroit 
and Great Falls. After three years service in the air corps, 
he returned to Great Falls in 1946 as district sales mana- 
ger. In 1952 he was transferred to Minneapolis as adver- 
tising manager of family flours. 


Mr. 
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Karl E, Humphrey 


Karl E. Humphrey, 69, 
Retired Vice President 
Of General Mills, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Karl E. Hum- 
phrey, 69, retired vice president and 
treasurer of General Mills, Inc., and 
for 40 years associated with the mill- 
ing industry, died Jan. 24. He was 
a resident of Plymouth Township, 
near Minneapolis. 

Mr. Humphrey’s entire business 
career was devoted to the milling in- 
dustry. His father, Edwin D. Hum- 
phrey, was a pioneer in Oklahoma 
milling, building and managing the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., one of 
the predecessor companies of General 
Mills. 

Karl E. Humphrey was born at 
Abilene, Kansas, attended the Col- 
lege of Emporia and was graduated 
from the University of Kansas in 
1907. In that year he entered his 
father’s firm as a bookkeeper. 

In 1909 he was elected general 
manager; eight years later he be- 
came president of the company. In 
1929, with the acquisition by Gen- 
eral Mills of the E] Reno, Oklahoma 
City and Perry Mill & Elevator com- 
panies, he was elected president of 
these three Oklahoma _§ subsidiary 
companies, a position he held until his 
appointment as treasurer of General 
Mills in 1931. He moved to Minneapo- 
lis that year. 

Mr. Humphrey became a company 
vice president in 1941. He was also 
president of special commodities divi- 
sion and Distillation Products, Inc., 
and chairman of the tax, insurance 
and credit committees. 

In 1946 he suffered a stroke which 
led to his retirement. 

Mr. Humphrey was a director of 
the Hennepin County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross and active in 
other civic enterprises. A well known 
Catholic layman, Mr. Humphrey was 
named to the papal order of the 
Knights of Malta. He was a member 
of the Woodhill Club and the Minne- 
apolis Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Irene; 
two sons, Karl, Jr., and Thomas; a 
daughter, Mrs. Preston (Nancy) 
Covey, Minneapolis; a brother, My- 
ron, Chickasha, Okla, and eight 
grandchildren. 
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MONTANA EXPLOSION 


SIDNEY, MONT.—An explosion in 
the feed mixing plant of the Occident 
Elevator here caused about $2,000 
in damage. 
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Wheat Commission 
Sought in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Plans for intro- 
duction in the Nebraska Legislature 
of a bill to create a new state com- 
mission for wheat market research 
were announced by Sen. Donald Mc- 
Ginley of Ogallala after he and other 
legislators from the western part of 
the state met with a delegation from 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. 
to discuss the move. 

To be supported by a quarter-cent 
tax on each bushel of wheat, the 
proposed commission would be named 
by the governor. Enactment of such 
legislation was listed as one of the 
association’s major aims when it was 
organized last fall. A similar wheat 
bill was vetoed in 1951. 

Herbert J. Hughes of Imperial, 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers and a 
member of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. advisory board, explained that 
the proposed new Nebraska commis- 
sion is intended to help the wheat 
industry help itself. 

Noting that the Nebraska wheat 
industry has lost one-third of its 
income, Mr. Hughes blamed federal 
wheat acreage restrictions for keep- 
ing Nebraskans from growing “our 
high quality wheat which is in short 
supply and could command a prem- 
ium price.” 

Mr. Hughes said the wheat growers 
also need money for a large-scale 
campaign to encourage Americans to 
consume more wheat products. In 
this connection, he pointed out that 
the cotton industry, through its Na- 
tional Cotton Council, has increased 
domestic use of its products, despite 
increasing competition from _ syn- 
thetics 

He explained that the proposed 
Nebraska commission would contract 
with existing agencies-—the National 
Association of Wheat Growers, for 
example—to carry on the promotion. 

The proposed commission would be 
composed of seven members, two 
each from western, central and east- 
ern Nebraska and one from the state 
at large. The quarter-cent tax would 
be paid by the first commercial pur- 
chaser—local elevator operators, in 
most instances, and would produce 
an estimated total of $100,000 a year. 
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Industry Representatives 
To Address Machinery 


Manufacturers’ Group 


NEW YORK — Several industry 
representatives will appear on the 
program at the forthcoming annual 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn. The 
meeting will be held Feb. 7-8 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

Raymond J. Walter, executive sec- 
retary of the association, announced 
that the machinery men will hear 
talks by J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; J. P. Corcoran, Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago; E. D. Griffin, vice president, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Eugene 
Gehrig, engineer, Quaker Oats Co., 
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Topics Outlined for 
Washington Feed Meeting 


SEATTLE — Talks by two well- 
known feed industry figures and a 
merchandising authority will high- 
light the convention of the Wash- 
ington State Feed Assn., Feb. 18, at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

J. G. Hancock, general credit man- 
ager, Albers Milling Co., Las Angeles, 
will cover all phases of credit ex- 
tension by retail feed dealers. He 
will cover such phases as present con- 
ditions in the feed industry, proper 


credit control, collection methods, 
credit application forms and ratios 
most important on the balance sheet 
of a feed dealer. 

J. D. Sykes, vice president, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, will discuss 
“The Responsibility of the Feed Man- 
ufacturer to Feeders.” A talk on sales 
training will be given by Ralph 
Everett, director, Empire Sales Train- 
ing Center, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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St. Paul Bakers Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS — Edward Weber, 


Weber Bakery, St. Paul was installed 
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as president of the Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul at the annual dinner dance 
of the organization recently. Held at 
Remaley’s hall, the attendance set a 
record of about 115. 


Edwin Jerabek, Jerabek’s Bakery, 
was installed as vice president; Walt- 
er Grochowski, Dorothy Ann Bakery, 
as treasurer, and J. M. Long, secre- 
tary. 

Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakery, 
showed color sound films taken at 
the previous annual dance. E. W. 
Scharf, General Mills, Inc., and Rus- 
sell Lane, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., were 
co-chairmen of the affair. 





DEPENDABILITY 


CH 


UNIFORMITY 





M, 


MULTIWALLS 


a 


by 


ASE 


BAG 


are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


@ You can’t pack, ship, or store your 


flour in better bags! 


@ Place your next MULTIWALL order 





with Chase! 


Chicago, and Erwin C. Wascher, vice 
president, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Il. 

Among the features of the meeting 
will be a production engineering ses- 
sion at which some of the industry 
men will serve on a panel. Other high- 
lights will be addresses by other feed 
industry men and discussions of as- 
sociation and industry activities, 
problems and potentialities. 


CHECK WITH 

' 30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 

whatever 
your 
needs 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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AND NOW—FISH FLOUR—A new 
process which utilizes fish products 


to produce flour for human food 
and feed for animal use was de- 
scribed in a report read at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in New York 
City. 

Ezra Levin and R. K. Finn of the 
University of Illinois, originators of 
the Levin-Finn process, said that 
stable fish meal and fish oil, processed 
at temperatures assuring no loss or 
destruction of biological values, can 
be new sources of wealth to some 
underdeveloped countries, 

The researchers stated that the 
new process also promises the elimin- 
ation of offensive odors and pollution 
of streams, which normally result 
from fish or animal processing pro- 
cedures. it was reported odors are 
completely contained within the pro- 
cess itself, allowing none to escape 
into the atmosphere, 

Output of enzymes and hormones 
from natural tissues is claimed to be 
facilitated by the new process. 

Another advantage was seen in the 
more economical processing of milk 
into stable defatted milk and butter 
oil. Shipment or storage of these 
products could be made without fear 
of spoilage. 

The new process consists of suspen- 
sion of ground wet organic tissues 
containing fatty substances in a 
water-immiscible fat solvent such as 
ethylene dichloride or trichlorethy- 
lene. Azeotropic distillation removes 
water in the tissue, while fat is simul- 
taneously dissolved and recovered 
separately. The dried solids produced 
in the process are claimed to retain 
biological values of the original ma- 
terial. Being fat-free, the solids are 
said to be mild in flavor and com- 
pletely stable in storage. 

Three thousand pounds of fish meal 
produced by the Levin-Finn process 
were used recently for feeding trials 
in Indonesia under the Technical As- 
sistance Program. UNICEF is con- 
ducting experiments involving child- 
ren in Ecuador and Mexico in an at- 
tempt to evaluate fish flour. 


“SMALL BUSINESS”—The business 
population of the U.S. has increased 
by almost one-third, from 3.2 million 
to almost 4.2 million firms since 
World War II ended. 


The' nearly one million increase 
does not measure the total number 


of firms starting business since World 
War II. Instead, business births num- 
bered over 3.2 million, and 2.3 mil- 
lion firms discontinued business. 
(Business discontinuances include 
bankruptcies and other failures, but 
only half the discontinuing firms went 
out of business to prevent or mini- 
mize a loss, and very few were bank- 
ruptcies.) 

This remarkable vitality of Ameri- 
can business, the vast majority “small 
business,” is discussed in a chamber’s 


Re 
et 
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new 34-page pamphlet “Small Busi- 
ness: Its Role and Its Problems” (50¢ 
a copy) published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. Presenting sta- 
tistics on the “bigness” of small con- 
cerns, this pamphlet lists some of 
their advantages, outlines their ma- 
jor problems and evaluates their pros- 
pects. Apparently, general prosperity 
is the most durable cure for the small 
business problem. 


BAKING BY AUTOMATION — How 
to make a cake by automation, using 
a magnetic tape recorder-playback 
machine to measure, combine and 
mix the ingredients in proper amounts 
and sequence, was demonstrated in 
New York recently by Magnecord, 
Inc., manufacturer of magnetic tape 
equipment, at the first International 


Automatic Exposition. The demon- 
stration apparatus, named “Magne- 
Chef,” is designed to show how mag- 
netic tape can automatically perform 
a series of mechanical tasks with 
speed, efficiency and unfailing accur- 
acy. The machine was conceived by 
Magnecord president William L. 
Dunn, “for the sole purpose of demon- 
strating automation in simple terms,” 
and was designed and built in the 
Magnecord Advanced Development 
Laboratory in Chicago. 

Director of engineering Erwin 
Weiss, in charge of the exhibit, said 
that these same techniques may be 
applied to an almost unlimited num- 
ber of common industrial operations 
and can be adapted to any scale of 
manufacturing activity. The recorder, 
he pointed out, serves as an electron- 
ic memory device which learns the 
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25 Years Ago: 


W. G. Kellogg, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland grain merchandiser, became 
head of the marketing operations of 
the Farmers National Grain Corp. 

Benjamin B. Sheffield resigned as 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corp., effective Jan. 1, 1930. His 
milling career had begun in southern 
Minnesota in 1880, in his father’s 
80-bbl. mill, and it culminated in his 
part in establishing and operating 
one of the nation’s largest milling 
corporations. 


75 Years Ago: 


The largest grain elevator in the 
world had just been completed in 
Chicago by Messrs. Armour, Dole & 
Co., its capacity being 1,800,000 bu. 
There were then 21 elevators in Chi- 
cago, having a total capacity of 16,- 
955,000 bu. 

Knight & Smith of Boone, Iowa, 
have set up a new pair of track scales 


at their mill. They intend to build 
an elevator next season. 

Allen Lewton’s flouring mill at 
Stone’s Prairie, Adams county, IIl., 
was burned on the 14th inst. Loss 
about $10,000, with no insurance. 

Wm. A. Shrader, superintendent of 
the Vermillion Mill Co. of Vermil- 
lion, Ill., was fatally injured by fall- 
ing from a train on the 12th inst. 


Flour is quoted at $3.75 to $4 a 
sack in Denver, Col., and the Long- 
mont Press complains that the Den- 
ver millers are making too much 
money. 

The new mill at Bismarck, Dakota, 
brands its flour “Pride of Bismarck.” 
It is said to be 25¢ a sack ahead of 
other flour in the Dakota markets. 

The mill of William Paddock at 
Terre Haute, Ind., is about starting 
up, having been thoroughly over- 
hauled and enlarged to an 11-run mill, 
under the superintendence of E. M. 
Hall, millwright. 





“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “some of the boys up in the hills played a joke 
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on young Freck Owen, sendin’ him to Red Saw- 
yer’s mill with a half sack of wheat over his horse 
aa balanced with a rock in the off 
side of the bag. Red was down 
here tellin’ me about it an’ we 
was laughin’ over it, an’ Red 
said he allowed maybe Freck 
when he’d growed up would be 
gettin’ a job in politics with the 
post office or down to Washington 
with one of the guv’ment farm bureaus.” 
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various functions required and accom- 
plishes them perfectly, and is not sub- 
ject to such human influences as fa- 
tigue, boredom or distraction. 


According to the Lincoln Evening 
Journal and Nebraska State Journal, 
stone-ground flour is being made in 
Brownville, Neb., a town as old as 
the state, by James W. Dawson of 
Brownville, and C. M. Miner of 
Omaha. The product, which contains 
bran and germ, has a local market. 


WHEAT RUST IN NEAR EAST— 
The monthly publication of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations describes FAO's 
wheat and barley breeding operation 
in the Near East, where, it is stated, 
wheat rust has been becoming in- 
creasingly serious. The report, in part 
follows: “No country in the Near 
East could hope to lick the problem 
by itself any more than a single state 
in the U.S.A. could lick it; in fact, 
the success of the American program 
has been due to cooperation not only 
among the states but between the 
U.S.A. and Canada. The recent FAO 
work in the Near East has consisted 
essentially in stimulating and helping 
to develop similar cooperation there. 
Laboratory facilities are very scarce; 
those in Turkey and Egypt have been 
generously made available for identi- 
fying and classifying rust organisms 
throughout the region. Nurseries have 
been established to make a system- 
atic search for resistant strains. The 
work is new, and it is one of those 
things that takes a long time; but 
already some of the strains discovered 
are highly promising.” 
e@e:e 

American dogs enjoy the highest 

standard of living in the canine 


world. . . . There are an estimated 
22,500,000 of them from coast to 
coast, in 17 million families who 


spend something like $200,000,000 to 
feed them. A couple of them, a 
spaniel and a mastiff, even came over 
on the Mayflower!—WNational Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


eee 
WORLD OF WHEAT 


The breast of Kansas breathed in one 

Great sigh beneath the tawny sun. 

The roadway crossed the amber flow. 

There was no other way to go 

But on forever through the heat 

That curved the drowsy sheen of 
wheat. 

Beyond us lay the far-off crest. 

Our steel jackrabbit hurried west, 

Encountered more and more of gold— 

The ample, shining day unrolled. 

Racing the wind, we came through 
vast 

Earth-promise ripening. We passed 

The people and the grain they grew. 

We left the day and night they knew. 

—Celia Dimmette in the University 

of Kansas City Review. 
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ART OF BUSINESS FORECASTING 


UCH thought, time and effort obviously went 
Minto the production of a report of the com- 
mittee of economic policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., now ready for distribution 
in a printed pamphlet bearing the title “Business 
and Economic Forecasting.” The committee does 
not attempt to instruct the business world on 
how to achieve proficiency in the art of economic 
forecasting, but it makes a powerful case for the 
need of such forecasting and the responsibility for 
it which business executives must assume. 

It should surprise no one that Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc., is 
chairman of the chamber committee making the 
report. A major conclusion is that “the prospects 
of an individual business are heavily determined 
by the general level of economic activity and by 
trends in the industry of which it is a part,” but 
that prosperity, even thumping prosperity, “does 
not assure the prosperity of an individual com- 
pany.” 

Whose forecast, other than his own, should a 
business executive follow? Here is a query that 
has a frank answer, under the subhead, “Fallibility 
of Forecasts”: “While members of the permanent 
Civil Service in the national government generally 
adhere rigorously to facts and reasonable pro- 
jections, politicians inevitably are in the fore- 
casting business. The U.S. Treasury, the Bureau 
of the Budget and many other government agen- 
cies must make estimates of revenue, expenditure, 
demands for services, shifts in prices and other 
costs. Spokesmen for the party in power at any 
time must keep on talking optimistically, regard- 
less of current developments. The ardent politi- 
cian of the opposition party may not be able to 
keep a note of triumph out of his gloomy predic- 
tions.” But “at times, political pronouncements 
may have a real and important influence on public 
sentiment, business expectations, investment and 
procurement policies. This effect grows out of the 
predictions themselves, but more importantly out 
of the government policies, actions or legislation 
which may result from political attitudes.” 

Do forecasts go wrong? They most certainly 
do. The committee shows this in a chart plotting 
the forecasts of distinguished economists from 
government, industry, labor and _ universities 
against the actual behavior of the economy. But 
does this mean that the entire effort should be 
abandoned? 

“No,” answers the committee. “Before we ac- 
cept that conclusion, let us remind ourselves again 
that both government and business policy depend 
explicitly or implicitly on forecasts and that their 
avoidance is therefore not possible.” 

There are fashions in forecasting, it appears— 
and a sort of patois (the unsympathetic might 
prefer to say “gobbledygook”’). We quote: 

“In the 1920’s one heard much of the ‘new 
era,’ ‘new secular growth,’ ‘We have licked the 
business cycle.’ In the 1930’s the boundless optim- 
ism of the 1920’s was replaced with the philosophy 
of ‘Secular stagnation,’ ‘Mature economy,’ ‘Over- 
savings,’ ‘Permanent unemployment,’ ‘Hard core 
unemployment.’ A strong undercurrent of pes- 
simism prevailed. In 1938, one of the most re- 
spected population experts predicted a United 
States population peak for the indefinite future 
(say around 1980 or 1990) but which by 1952— 
just 14 years later—we had already exceeded! 

“The fashion in the 1950’s is more like that of 
the 1920’s—growth, expansion, unlimited horizons, 
unlimited future—but with some new factors em- 
phasized such as population rise, and the new 
emphasis on science and research. There is a re- 
turn by some to the 1920’s view that ‘We have 
licked the depression problem,’ a view which can 
be dangerous, if not valid. The relatively mild re- 
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cessions of 1949 and 1953-54 have not provided se- 
vere tests.” 

At 50¢ a copy (less in quantity) the report may 
be had, in its admirably printed form, from the 
Economic Research Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., Washington 6, D.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Assuming a world no more warlike than the 
present one, I believe that 1955 will show im- 
provement over 1954 in total production and in 
total employment and that 1955 on the whole 
will be a good year.—Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc., in his annual re- 
view of the business outlook for the bankers’ 
journal, Commercial West. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANCE IN SURPLUS COLUMN 


ANTASTIC things can happen—and usually 

do—when governments begin ordering such 
matters as a nation’s agriculture. Most of the 
things that can happen have happened here, but 
examples are to be observed in other countries, 
too. A recent and striking example is the wheat 
surplus in France, normally a wheat-importing 
country but now an exporter under heavy subsidi- 
zation by the government. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Dec. 28, 1954, page 11.) 

France has a guaranteed price, just under 
the equivalent of $2.60 bu. This means that every 
bushel of French wheat exported has to be subsi- 
dized by the national treasury. 

Price support in France has brought conse- 
quences closely resembling the pattern of conse- 
quences elsewhere. Acreage has increased and 
yields have come up to as much as 33 bushels 
an acre from the prewar average of 23. But along 
with this has come the quality degradation that 
has plagued the U.S. And now, as doubtless will 
be the case in this country, France must call upon 
government controls and more government money 
to restore wheat values. 

The situation tempts paraphrase of the old 
copy-book motto: “Oh, what a tangled web we 
weave, when first we practice to deceive,” which 
might as correctly and appropriately read: “Oh, 
what a tangled web we weave, when arm-chair 
bureaucracy begins practicing agriculture.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S PREMIUM DOLLAR 


ANADIANS are very proud of their premium 

dollar. As an indication of their country’s 
financial strength and economic stability they have 
every right to be. 

Because their dollar commands a premium of 
around 344% in relation to American funds Cana- 
dians are enabled to buy more cheaply on foreign 
markets. This reduction in the cost of imports 
means that the cost of living is proportionately 
lowered. 

Our Canadian cousins in this respect are very 
fortunate, it would appear. But there’s another 
side to the story. That same premium dollar raises 
the cost of Canadian goods in terms of foreign 
currencies, a serious state of affairs for those 
manufacturers trying to sell in overseas countries. 
This group includes flour millers. 

To say that Canada must export or die is a 
political platitude but there is some grain of truth 
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in it. Millers, for example, can find an outlet for 
only one third of their production on the domestic 
market; the rest must be exported. Any reduction 
in overseas sales means a reduction in the ability 
to find work for the operatives directly employed 
or working in ancillary industries. This pattern is 
uniform throughout Canadian industry. As a result 
of stiff competition some industries have been com- 
pelled to cut back production and lay off workers. 

It is little wonder then that, following the pre- 
vailing tendency of private enterprise to cry out 
for bureaucratic help, prominent Canadians in the 
financial and business world are asking the gov- 
ernment to do something. One proposal is the buy- 
ing of substantial amounts of U.S. dollars until 
the premium is eliminated and the two dollars find 
a common level. 

There would be disadvantages to this plan, as 
government men have been quick to point out. Yet 
something must be done, the industrialists say. In 
these days of intensive price competition they 
regard the premium as a millstone around the 
Canadian economic neck. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE PROFESSIONAL “DO-GOODER” — 
The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. takes a 
dim view of what it calls the “professional do- 
gooder.” A likely place to be on the look-out for 
him, thinks a chamber spokesman, is on Capitol 
Hill, Washington. With Congress in session again, 
thinks this spokesman, “the critical observer will 
have an abundance of opportunities to sift the 
wheat from the chaff. This applies not only to 
what is said in the halls of Congress, but to the 
out-gushing of writers and commentators. The 
crypto-Socialists and innocent dupes among them 
need to be subjected to persistent criticism, ex- 
posure and enlightened challenge. That will re- 
duce the harm which they will otherwise per- 
petrate on us.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE “RIGHT-TO-WORK” ISSUE 


TATE legislatures now in session are experi- 

encing heated controversy over “right-to- 
work” laws. Labor organizations and their political 
allies are making determined efforts to repeal as 
many of the present state laws on this subject 
as they can, and simultaneously efforts are being 
made by supporters of this kind of legislation to 
enact similar laws in states which do not now 
have them. 

State “right-to-work” laws designed to protect 
employees from compulsory membership in union 
organizations are now on the statute books in 17 
states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. The national labor organizations have 
as one of their top objectives in the legislative 
field the repeal of the right-to-work laws in these 
states. It is not known in how many states a 
determined effort will be made to obtain repeal, 
but presumably the issue will be raised in all of 
them. 

In at least eight states substantial support is 
being developed for passage of similar right-to- 
work laws. These states are California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin. The states where most activity 
has taken place to date are Kansas and Maryland. 

Those who hold views about the state right- 
to-work laws would do well to contact their re- 
spective state legislators on the subject, and it 
would probably also be advisable to get a line-up 
on the state situation from some organization 
which follows state legislation closely. The state 
legislatures are in most cases already in session 
and some are beginning to transact business. 
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EXHIBIT 2. Wheat: U.S. parity, loan rate and average price received by 
farmers in January, April, July and October, 1938 to date. (1955 loan rate 


estimated.) 


Outlook for Wheat Prices 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Where will wheat prices move? 
Can we expect further advances? Or 
will there be a substantial “February 
break” this year? 

Answers to these questions would 
be handy for everyone ected with 
the grain and milling trade. Unfortu- 
nately, no one can be absolutely cer- 
tain he has them or will have them 
in time to do anything about it. 

This doesn’t relieve you of the need 
for trying to decide which way prices 
will move and how to conduct your 
business in accord with your decision. 
The two exhibits which accompany 
this article were prepared to help you 
with this decision. 

Historical Patterns 

Not that history will necessarily 
repeat this year as far as wheat 
prices are concerned; but we still 
don’t want toe ignore it. Exhibit 1 was 
developed to show some history in a 
compact form. You may even want to 
clip it for future reference. 

Exhibit 1 indicates the percent of 
times the monthly average price of 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City has gone up after any given 
month since 1909. Of course, Exhibit 
1 looks complicated at first glance— 
but remember how many years you 
are summarizing. But don’t let ap- 
pearances fool you. It’s easy to use 
once you get the hang of it. 

Here is how to use Exhibit 1. Sup- 
pose you are deciding on whether or 
not to buy wheat. It would help to 
know how prices have moved in the 


t. 

To read Exhibit 1 you find the cur- 
rent month in the first column. In 
this case it is January. You then read 
on that same line to find the per- 
cent of time prices went up in follow- 
ing months. Under February you will 
find a 29. This means that 29% of 
the time wheat prices went up from 
January to February. 


Of course, if they didn’t go up they 
stayed the same or went down. While 
we don’t have the space here for the 
whole table, you may be interested 
to know that prices went down from 
January to February 62% of the 
time. There was no change 9%. 

Other months may be read in the 
same way. For instance, from August 
to September you will find a 73. This 
means that prices at Kansas City 
went up from August to September 
73% of the time or about three times 
out of four. 


Price Supports Dominate 

Exhibit 2 indicates the relationship 
between the price farmers receive for 
wheat, parity price and farm loan 
rate. All three are on a national aver- 
age basis. 

As can be seen in Exhibit 2, farm 
prices reached the loan rate or high- 
er in almost every year since the pro- 
gram began in 1938. However, the 
last couple years have shown that 
farm average wheat prices can con- 
sistently stay below support levels. 

It should be recognized that Ex- 
hibit 2 prices are plotted only four 
times a year and that U.S. farm aver- 
age is the price used. The fact that 
there has been a wide spread in wheat 
quality has brought the average down 
below the price usually paid for good 
milling wheat. The point is, however, 
that prices tend to hover near price 
support rates. 

Exhibit 2 also indicates the mini- 
mum announced support rate for 
1955-crop wheat. It will give you 
some guide to where the most im- 
portant single pricing influence will 
be next July. This assumes no in- 
crease in the parity price for wheat. 
If it goes up by July 1, the support 
rate would be higher. It will not be 
lower under present plans. 


Buffalo Exchange 


Tenants Announced 


BUFFALO — More than a score of 
grain and feed merchandising com- 
panies will follow the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange when it moves next spring 
from the Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
to its new building at West Mohawk 
St. and Elmwood Ave. 

Some floors of the chamber build- 
ing will be almost emptied of their 
tenants by the mass move. Four 
grain business tenants of the Marine 
Trust Bldg. across the street from 
the Chamber will also join in the 
move. 

Sixteen grain and feed companies, 
in addition to the Corn Exchange, 
have signed leases for office space in 
the building at West Mohawk and 
Elmwood that is being modernized 
and renamed the Corn Exchange 
Building. Five other companies are 
in the final stages of lease negotia- 
tions. 

Elliott Tubbs of Gurney, Overturf 
& Becker, Buffalo realtor, who has 
negotiated all the leases, said all the 
available space in the building has 
now been reserved. 

Cargill, Inc., which now occupies a 
substantial part of the 12th floor of 
the chamber building, will share the 
third floor of the new Corn Exchange 
Bldg. with the Connecting Terminal 
Grain Corp. and the Wagner Grain 
Division of the Frauenheim Corp. 
Connecting Terminal and Wagner 
also are in the chamber building now. 

The Maritime Milling Co., another 
major tenant in the chamber, also 
will move out and share the second 
floor of the Corn Exchange Bldg. 
with the Grain Division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co. and the Norris Grain Co. Pills- 
bury and ADM will move out of the 
Marine Trust Bldg. and Norris Grain 
will leave the chamber building. 

Other ground-floor space has been 
reserved for the following: 

Distributors Feed & Grain, Greut- 
ker, Ine., Cereal By-Products, Uni- 
versal Grain Co., O. E. Auerbach, 
Inc., New York Produce Exchange, 
Lewis Grain Co. and Parke & Pol- 
lard, Southwell Grain Co., Standard 
Milling Co., the Continental Grain 
Co., Sheldon-Lattin Co. and the T. 
DF. ce. 

Cereal By-Products and Standard 
Milling are leaving the Marine Trust 
Bldg. The others are leaving the 
chamber building. Continental Grain 
Co. will continue with headquarters 
of its Buffalo operation in the Marine 
Trust Bldg. but will have a small 
cffice in the new building. 

The Corn Exchange will occupy 
nearly all the fourth floor of the 
new building, which is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by May. S. M. 
Ratcliffe will be the only other 
fourth-floor tenant in the new 
building. 





EXHIBIT 1. Wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter, Kansas City, Weighted Average Price of Reported Cash Sales, Percent of 
Times Price Went Up from Base Month to Subsequent Month, January, 1909-January, 1954. 


SUBSEQUENT MONTH 


Base month Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Noy Dec 
J@MUATY «2.00000. 29 44 53 48 36 29 31 33 42 44 51 51 
February ........ 51 53 50 36 33 36 40 40 42 56 56 52 
ER ove vesaevan 51 50 32 31 31 36 40 44 49 49 48 52 
EE 30.6 cones ae 45 30 29 33 36 42 42 49 49 50 52 52 
BE we seveveunnun 2 23 30 34 41 43 48 50 44 49 53 50 
0 Se er 34 45 50 55 59 61 59 56 58 60 60 50 
604 00 staged 42 53 G4 62 67 69 66 70 70 72 58 52 
Peery: 73 60 60 71 71 73 7 70 70 60 57 55 
September ....... 53 53 69 67 66 70 66 65 49 55 52 61 
COOP. 000 onesnnis = 53 67 73 64 66 70 63 49 45 48 57 55 
November ....... 67 78 64 Gl 64 63 49 45 50 52 55 55 
December ....... 73 59 55 57 53 42 39 34 45 48 50 52 
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CCC-Grain Warehouse 


Examiners Appointed 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Com- 
modity Stabilization Service com- 
modity office has officially assumed 
responsibility for examination of 
warehouses storing Commodity Credit 
Corporation-owned and loan grain 
within its 19-state area. 

The Chicago area, including Iowa 
and Illinois and all states east, and 
north of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, has been divided into 23 dis- 
tricts, with a CSS warehouse exam- 
iner centrally located in each. 

Most of the district warehouse ex- 
aminer positions have been filled, 
along with the leading warehouse 
examiner positions in the Chicago 
Office. Six districts still have posi- 
tions open. The open districts are be- 
ing temporarily serviced from adja- 
cent districts and from the Chicago 
office. 

Names of newly-appointed Chicago 
area examiners include many familiar 
to the grain, feed and milling trades. 
The appointees, and their locations, 
are: 

Chicago CSS commodity office 
(supervisors and examiners-at-large) : 
Ralph D. Klopfenstein, Herbert A 
Henrichs, Bernard J. Heing, Lambert 
Lapour, Rogers A. Smith and Leslie 
M. Scott. 


Iowa (seven districts): Fred E. 
Boehmcke, Cedar Rapids: Clair W. 
Whitney, Storm Lake; Orville V. 


Heaton, Webster; Victor S. Williams, 
Fort Dodge, and Howard T. Wood, 
Algona. Two districts in Iowa are 
open. These comprise 16 counties 
around Atlantic and 18 counties 
around Mason City and Waterloo. 

Illinois (6 districts): Oscar M. Reg- 
nier, Chicago; Harry N. Lines, Mor- 
ris; Jesse Carter, Springfield: Fred J. 
Wood, Taylorville, and Thomas B. 
Dudley, Danville. The Galesburg dis- 
trict in Illinois is open. 

Indiana (two districts): Clinton T. 
Borden, New Carlisle, and Fred D 
Myers, Indianapolis. The southern 
district in Indiana also will service 
the adjacent northern Kentucky area 

Michigan (three districts): George 
F. Tighe, Detroit. Two Michigan dis- 
tricts are open, one being the Battle 
Creek area and the other is the 
Grand Rapids Bay City area. 

Ohio (three districts): Edward L. 
Cassier, Elyria. Thomas M. Connolly, 
currently working in Ohio, is expect- 
ed to be transferred soon to one of 
the open districts in Iowa, and 
Charles W. Bovard, currently in Ili- 
nois, is expected to transfer to Ohio. 
That will leave one district in Ohio 


open. 

Eastern states (two districts): 
Donald Snyder is working out of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and the Chicago 


office plans to place an examiner soon 
in or near Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Agricultural Attaches 


Named fo Italy, Pakistan 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of William Raymond Ogg and Don- 
ald Lean MacDonald as agricultural 
attaches to Rome and Pakistan, was 
announced Jan. 13 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ogg succeeds Francis A. Flood 
as this country’s agricultural repre- 
sentative at Rome. Mr. Flood, agri- 
cultural counselor there for the past 
several years, will remain with the 
U.S. Foreign Service. 

Mr. MacDonald succeeds Henry W. 
Spielman at Karachi who after many 
years with the U.S. Foreign Service, 
is now principal officer at Dacca, 
Pakistan. 
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Plans for Midwest 
Convention, National 
Show Shaping Up 


KANSAS CITY — Preliminary de- 
tails of the program for the annual 
convention of the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association in Kansas 
City March 14-16 were announced 
following a meeting of the convention 
committee of the association here re- 
cently. 

The Midwest convention this year 
will be held concurrently with the 
National Feed Industry Show at Kan- 
sas City’s Municipal Auditorium. The 
convention programs will be heid in 
the little theater of the auditorium 
in the mornings, and the exhibit hall 
will be open in the afternoons. 

Among the headline speakers who 
are scheduled to appear on the pro- 
gram are Walter C. Berger, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Wash- 
ington, who will address a joint ses- 
sion of the feed industry and mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce following a chuck wagon 
barbecue in the main area of the 
auditorium. 

Wallace Ramie, personne] director 
of the Carnation Company, Los An- 
geles, will discuss personnel! selection 
at one of the sessions. 

Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
College, will bring the latest infor- 
mation on Stilbestrol. 

Another featured speaker will be 
Lloyd Burlingham, well-known farm 
radio commentator of Chicago. In ad- 
dition, panels will discuss such topics 
as new markets for feeds and market- 
ing research, package design, adver- 
tising and sales, and new develop- 
ments in nutrition. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nabisco Promotions 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
tion of 


The promo- 
two officials of the Amarillo 
branch office of the National Biscuit 
Co. has been announced by W. C. 
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Odle, division sales manager for the 
firm at Houston. Both promotions 
were effective Jan. 1. H. M. Daykin, 
manager of the Amarillo branch for 
the past five years, moves in as dis- 
trict sales manager for the company 
at Dallas. 

Mr. Daykin, a veteran of more than 
20 years service with the firm, will 
have supervision of National Biscuit 
sales in Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico. 

Succeeding Mr. Daykin as manager 
here will be E. C. White, who has 
been a field sales supervisor. 

Mr. White came to Amarillo from 
Little Rock, Ark. He has been with 
the biscuit company for 13 years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF fF LUFreE-—-_ 


Monsanto Names 
William R. Farrell 


Director of Advertising 


ST. LOUIS — Additional develop- 
ments in Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
new organization plan relating to ad- 
vertising and public relations activi- 
ties were announced here Jan. 3 by 
Charles Allen Thomas, president. 

Effective Jan. 1, William R. Far- 
rell of St. Louis became director of 
advertising. At the same _ time, 
Howard A. Marple of St. Louis, in 
addition to his present duties as di- 
rector of public relations, became 
manager of the Monsanto Charitable 
Trust through which are handled the 
company’s contributions to the vari- 
ous charitable activities which it sup- 
ports. 

Dan J. Forrestal will retain his 
present responsibility as manager of 
public relations and will serve as 
operational administrator for the 
company’s public relations staff both 
in St. Louis and in the field. 

Mr. Farrell joined Monsanto as 
manager of advertising in April of 
last year. He was formerly first vice 
president of Ward Wheelock Co. 
Previously he had been vice presi- 
dent of Benton & Bowles and the 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


importer Increases Capital 


LONDON—Robert Neill, Ltd., flour 
importing firm of Glasgow and Bel- 
fast, announces that the registered 
capital has been increased by £4,280, 
equivalent to $11,984 at the official 


rate of exchange of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling, in ordinary shares val- 
ued at 10 shillings each, equivalent 
to $1.40. The registered capital was 
formerly £13,220 or $37,016. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Food Products 


Firm Reports Loss 


TORONTO—Canadian Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., reports a net loss of $81,- 
276 for the fiscal year ended Oct. 30, 
1954, compared with a net profit of 
$31,399 for 1953. The net loss in- 
cludes $83,116 tax credit. Sales were 
$17,043,734, up 11% over last year’s 
$15,373,141, reports E. J. Spence, 
president. 

Retail divisions were profitable, 
but operating results were adversely 
affected by unprofitable wholesale 
operations, severe taxation, and in- 
creasing raw material costs, Mr 
Spence stated. Heavy expenditures 
were incurred in consolidating pro- 
duction and office facilities in Toronto 
for bakery and restaurant operations. 

Land and buildings made surplus 
by the consolidation are being offered 
for sale. Assets other than shares of 
subsidiaries have been sold to Hunt's, 
Ltd., now known as Canadian Food 
Products Sales, Ltd., a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 

Acquisition of Hunt’s, Ltd., for $1, 
532,671 is reflected in the balance 
sheet. Current liabilities are up $1,- 
187,614 to $2,585,436, accounted for 
mainly by a $1,119,000 bank loan. 
Current assets are slightly up at $2,- 
475,726. Net fixed assets of $3,685,- 
149 compare with $2,743,965 in 1953. 

Improved efficiency and lower costs 
have become apparent in the last 
three months, Mr. Spence reports. 


Illinois Firm Builds 
1,500,000 Bu. Elevator 


CAIRO, ILL. — Construction has 
been started on a new $500,000 grain 
elevator in Cairo, Ill., by the Mikco 
Grain Co. 

The elevator will store more than 
1% million bushels of grain and will 
bring the total capacity of facilities 
owned by the company to 2,375,000 
bu. 





new plant 
new equipment 
to serve 
you better 


PERCY KENT 
BAG COMPANY, 11K. 
FINEST COTTON, MULTIWALL, BURLAP BAGS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











rem. ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





| 
Jonres-HErTreLsSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











~ SANTA FE 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


OPERATING 


ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


Skillful selection of top milling and baking wheats 
is so much easier when you have a vast stock of grain 
from which to choose. These days—more than ever— 
our customers appreciate our huge storage facilities. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


a 
‘Sree. Say, 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mor. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 








Cable Address: ‘"Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 


LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: ‘““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


Cedes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 


Cable Address: ‘ DorFeacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
© Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 








Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 


Cable Address 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 


KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, EB, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
. / 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


A 
Miah. 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 
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Harry A. Bullis Sees Promise for 


1955 in Production, 


MINNEAPOLIS—In his year-end 
statement for Commercial West mag- 
azine, Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, Inc., said 
“there is promise in the air as the 
new year comes upon us.” 

Part of Mr. Bullis’ discussion of the 
national picture follows: 

A year ago there was uncertainty. 
Our leading economists told us that 
there would be a mild recession in 
1954. Some pessimistic souls even 
forecast depression. But the people 
refused to lose their confidence and 
most of the business world main- 
tained an optimistic attitude. 

We did have a recession in 1954 and 
fortunately we can measure the ex- 
tent of it. In terms of gross national 
product there was a decline from the 
1953 second quarter peak of $370 
billion to a little under $356 billion. 
This was a decline of $14 billion, but 
it was less than 4% of our total gross 
national product. 

The two principal reasons for this 
decline are quite clear in retrospect. 
The first reason is that the annual 
rate of defense expenditures was re- 
duced by $12 billion. The second is 
that industry changed from the ac- 
cumulation of inventories at the rate 
of about $5 billion annually in early 
1953 to liquidation at the rate of 
nearly $5 billion annually during the 
first three quarters of 1954. This 
change caused a decline in business 
investment at an annual rate of $10 
billion. 

An exceedingly important role was 
played by the consumers of the coun- 
try. They continued to increase their 
expenditures in every quarter of 1954. 
Even though total personal income 
declined slightly in 1954, the tax re- 
duction provided the American peo- 
ple with a larger spendable income. 
They spent it and increased slightly 
their total family outlays in 1954. 
This increase in the annual rate of 
spending was an outstanding display 
of confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple and amounted to an uplift of $4 
to $5 billion in the economy. 

Strength in Foreign Trade 

Another source of economic 
strength has been our foreign trade 
and investment, Exports continued at 
the record level of 1953 and imports 
were only slightly lower. 

It seems clear that the recession 
was largely caused by the decrease 
in defense expenditures. It is equally 
clear that defense expenditures were 
not reduced because of any rise in 
interest rates. One would expect that 
higher interest rates would adverse- 
ly affect new construction, particu- 
larly housing; however, new construc- 
tion rose to new records. 


Net Farm Income Down 

All business did not fare equally 
well. Steel production dropped to a 
low point of 65% of capacity. Indus- 
tries producing durable goods, includ- 
ing automobiles, reflected the power 
of a buyers’ market. It is estimated 
that gross farm income in 1954 for 
the country as a whole was about 
4% under 1953. Because of higher 
costs, net farm income was down 
even more, perhaps 6%. The Federal 
Reserve Bank estimates that cash 
receipts of farmers in the ninth 
district were off only 1% from 1953, 
so it would seem that farm income 
here in the Upper Midwest has been 
better than for the nation as a whole. 

Taking all of these factors into 


Employment 


consideration, the economy was re- 
markably stable during 1954. The re- 
duction in defense expenditures and 
the liquidation of inventories were 
the principal depressing factors. The 
reduction of taxes and the continu- 
ance of new construction were the 
stimulants. 


The Picture for 1955 

Now with that brief summary of 
the 1954 background, what is the 
picture for 1955? 

Defense expenditures undoubtedly 
will be reduced moderately in addi- 
tion to the reductions already made. 

It is unlikely that inventory liquid- 
ation will continue at a rate of $5 
billion annually. It is more likely that 
inventories in some lines, such as 
steel, will increase. This means that 
more goods will have to come out of 
production and that employment will 
increase. As a result, there will be 
greater spendable income. 

While the outlook for business in- 
vestment in plant and equipment 
seems to indicate some movement 
in a downward direction, the con- 
struction of new housing will without 
doubt continue at a high rate and 
perhaps set a new record. 

Spending by state and local gov- 
ernments will continue to increase as 
rapidly as financing for new facili- 
ties can be arranged. 

Thus we have every promise of a 
gently rising economy for 1955. Be- 
cause of the favorable outlook, the 
administration has opposed the idea 
of further tax reductions. While a 
budget deficit is expected for fiscal 
1955, the income base for taxation 
appears to be rising, so the budget 
position should not become greatly 
unbalanced. 

There is remarkable agreement 
that our principal objective is to 
keep the American economy dynamic 
and strong and in a state of high pro- 
ductive employment. The question is 
how to accomplish this objective. To 
stimulate consumer’s purchases, we 
have had and could have moderately 
increased tax reduction. 

Credits have been made easier for 
the purchase of consumers’ durable 
goods and for industry generally. 
The purchase of homes may be fi- 
nanced on very favorable terms. 
When full active and productive em- 
ployment is provided for all of the 
American people, credit losses are 
slight. 

Second-Half Sag Possible 

Just as a note of warning, it is 
possible that the production of auto- 
mobiles and new houses may reach 
such a high rate during the first half 
of 1955 that the pace cannot be 
maintained. That might mean some 
sagging in the second half of the 
year unless we can begin the con- 
struction of more highways and ad- 
ditional schools, or put’ through 
another tax reduction program. We 
should also recognize that the inter- 
national scene is still fraught with 
grave danger. 

We can well be proud of the way 
our people and our industries have 
adjusted themselves to the economic 
changes of 1954. As I predicted a year 
ago, we took the adjustments in 
stride. Assuming a world no more 
warlike than the present one, I be- 
lieve that 1955 will show improve- 
ment over 1954 in total production 
and in total employment and that 
1955 on the whole will be a good 


year. 





an adequate and accurate check of flour 
quality. To eliminate every last bit of risk, 
that test should take place just before shipping. 

The flour you get from Atkinson has been 
moved to a 1600 cwt. capacity loading bin 
at least 12 hours before sacking or bulk- 
loading in truck or car. During this all- 
important interval, the final test for quality 


Whether your flour comes in bulk or sacks 


...1T’S BIN-CHECKEID” before shipping 


It takes upwards of four hours to make 


is made. When that flour is released for 
shipment, we know it’s right and you know 
it’s right because IT’S BIN CHECKED*. 

In bulk or in sacks, any Atkinson flour can 
go right into production without the slightest 
risk because the flour you order is the flour 
you get. 

Why worry? . . . specify Atkinson and 
be sure. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Does Nutrition Really Matter? 


By CORINE TRERICE 


Director of Nutrition, Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada 


So often we hear people ask— 
“What is nutrition good for anyway?” 

One answer to this question was 
frankly expressed by a high school 
student recently, when he wrote in an 
exam: 

“Nutrition is good for mothers be- 
fore babies are born, nutrition is good 
for babies, nutrition is good for chil- 


cents,—oh, yes, and nutrition is good 
for adultery too!” 

Seriously though, in spite of an 
ever increasing knowledge of nutri- 
tion facts in the world today, not 
nearly enough emphasis is placed on 
the business of eating to build healthy 
bodies, and continuing to eat so they 
remain healthy throughout life. 


nutrition really matter?’—but we 
don’t look far for an answer. 

We don’t even need to go outside 
the boundaries of our own country. 
In Canada there are literally thous- 
ands of people suffering from diseases 
or conditions directly related to poor 
or inadequate nutrition. Government 
surveys reported in 1951, that 6,057 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Nutrition is of vi- 
tal concern to bakers as well as to 
consumers. That is the contention of 
Miss Trerice, director of nutrition, 
Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada. 
In this article, adapted from a talk 
she delivered at the annual fall con- 
ference of the Canadian National 
Council of Baking Industry, she tells 
why nutrition is also the baker’s 
problem. 





number 1,070 had an inadequate diet 
and 3,701 had only a moderately ade- 


quate diet, ic. 18% had diet inade- 
quate even by minimum standards, 
and 61% had only a moderately ade- 
quate diet by minimum standards. By 
subtraction, that left only 21% of 
the population eating as they should 
for good health. 

A closer look at those whose diets 
were inadequate showed that many 
were underweight and that their diets 
were low in iron, ribflavin, thiamine, 
calcium, vitamin A and vitamin C. 

I know just how you feel—these 
are still only figures and it’s not too 
easy to think of them in terms of 
yourself or your family. 


dren, nutrition is good for adoles- We keep asking ourselves “Does individuals were studied, and of this 
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Nutritional Deficiencies Cause Deaths 

But suppose, I next tell you that 
people in Canada are still actually 
dying from nutritional deficiencies— 
or, in simpler terms, lack of proper 
food! The latest figures (and mind 
you these are only the diagnosed and 
reported cases) showed two deaths 
from scurvy (vitamin C deficiency), 
one death from beri-beri (thiamine 
deficiency), two deaths from pellagra 
(niacin deficiency), 11 deaths from 
rickets (children—vitamin D and cal- 
cium deficiency), one death from 
osteomalacia (adults—vitamin D and 
calcium deficiency), and two deaths 
attributed to other vitamin deficiency 
causes. 

Does it no seem incredible to you 
that 19 people died in Canada recent- 
ly, because they didn’t have enough 
or the right kind of foods to eat? 
It is hard .to understand, or even 
visualize, as you walk through a big 
new supermarket or as you work in 
a modern bakery. 

Perhaps you are still not con- 
vinced,. You haven’t died, and as far 
as you’re concerned, you’re not like- 
ly to—because, of course, your wife 
is a good cook, and she makes sure 
that you are well fed. 

But let me ask you this. Do you 
ever have a cold sore? Do you ever 
have cracks around the corners of 
your mouth? Do your eyes ever get 
tired and sore? Does your skin ever 
become scaly and dry? By any chance 
do you ever have a stiff neck or any 
symptoms of allergies like sneezing, 
asthma, etc? If, just by chance, any 
of these things do happen to you, do 
you realize they might not have been 
caused by “stomach upsets,” eye- 
* strain, too much sun, a long car drive 


if 
J iget ad say Nit Over 600 Airslide Cars now in service or or a field of ragweed? Each of the 
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Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide Cars 
is safer, easier—and costs less! 
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esq ‘ symtoms I have mentioned can be a 
eh. “4 on order. A small blower is all you need vitamin deficiency sign: 

; : Cracks or lesions around the mouth 
to unload Cars into any conveying SyS- may be a sign of riboflavin deficiency. 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information Tired or sore eyes may result from 

a deficiency of riboflavin and/or vi- 
on your products. tamin A. Skin conditions, often re- 
sembling sunburn, may be due to a 
niacin deficiency. Neuritis, a_ stiff 
neck and other similar symptoms 
mey be due to insufficient thiamine. 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


es Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATICN CORPORATION 


" 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 





Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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The symptoms of vitamin C deficiency 
—and ultimately scurvy itself—re- 
semble closely those of an allergy 
attack 

Enrichment Has Corrected Diets 

In fact, these are some of the 
signs and symptoms which have dis- 
appeared, or been spectacularly re- 
duced among the people of the US. 
and Newfoundland since the introduc- 
tion of enriched flour and bread to 
those countries. Enrichment can help 
to reduce diet deficiencies in Canada, 
too—if we give it time. 

Let us look-at thé picture from a 
different angle. About 25% of all 
patients in hospitals today are on a 
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restricted or altered diet of some sort. 

I phoned three of the large hospitals 
in Toronto to check on their statis- 
tics. 

At Toronto General, 200 out of 600 
patients in public wards were on a 
special diet of one kind or another 
Diet therapy was playing:a part in 
the treatment of one out of three 
of these patients, whether they were 
hospitalized for medical, surgical, ob- 
stetrical, or any other reason. 

At the Mount Sinai Hospital, 26%, 
or one out of every four patients was 
receiving a special diet as part of his 
or her treatment. 

At the Toronto Western Hospital 


125 of the 600 patients, or one out of 
every five, was being sent a tray 
from the special diet kitchen. This 
figure did not include patients on fluid 
or soft diets, or those receiving extra 
high protein or high carbohydrate 
feedings, as part of post-operative 
therapy. 

And another thought—Why are we 
so concerned that one fifth of the 
population over age 30 are over- 
weight? Perhaps it’s because we know 
that mortality ratios rise with in- 
creasing departure from normal 
weight, regardless of height or sex. 
Do you realize that, if you are 10% 
or more above your ideal weight, you 





W hen you take a dough at its flavor peak it produces bread 


ae 


that is 


lum”’ good eating. 


You Ait the flavor peak in bread by controlling time, 


temperature and mixing. 
Good bakers have known for years that the natural 
enzymes in Wytase extend mixing tolerance. It enables them 


to catch the dough at its flavor peak. 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance sent on request. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 
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are one of the one and a half million 
overweight Canadians who, if they 
stay that way, have every likelihood 
of dying 10 to 15 years sooner than 
if they maintained their normal 
weight? 

Let’s look again—Why are more 
and more food manufacturers talking 
and writing about the virtues of their 
products in terms of food values, nu- 
trition and calories? I wonder if we 
haven’t almost reached the stage 
where the mother or the housewife 
is disappointed if the label or wrap- 
per or package on a product does not 
“wax eloquent” about its nutritive or 
health giving properties. 

Facts and Fads 

And then there are the food fad- 
dists and the diet enthusiasts. How 
have they been able to gain such a 
foothoid among the people in all 
walks of life today? It is quite evi- 
dent that the proponents of “faddy”’ 
eating habits and “get-thin-quick”’ re- 
ducing diets are taking advantage of 
a well-recognized fact—that the gen- 
eral public know and hear and read 
more about nutrition and diet than 
they did 10 or 20 years ago. Some, 
unfortunately, don’t know enough 
about the scientific aspects of diet, 
to detect the fads and the quacks 
when they appear. They are onl; 
anxious to hear more about the sub- 
ject of food and nutrition and to try 
new recipes and new diets. 

Many bakers, millers and allied 
trades have become intensely con- 
cerned about the influence of food 
fads on their industries. They are 
particularly concerned because many 
doctors, when it becomes necessary 
to suggest loss of a few excess pounds 
of weight, advise their patients to 
eliminate bread entirely from their 
daily diets 

Their concern is genuine and well 
founded. There is a lack of knowledge 
of many important facts about nutri- 
tion, and, where there is knowledge, 
there is often a serious indifference 
to the need for application of the 
true facts to our daily lives. 

Bread Is Not Fattening 

Bread is not fattening—any more 
than radishes or peaches are fattening 

if we eat enough of them. When it 
comes to losing weight, it’s not the 
kind of food we eat so much as the 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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ls raisin bread 
worth the trouble ? 


In San Diego, Sunbeam Bread 
says “Yes’:..and shows how 
it pays off. Here’s their story: 


ENNETH B. SWANSON, Vice President and General 
K Manager of this big San Diego bakery operation, 
knew he'd have problems in producing raisin bread 
—like changing the line to feed into his reciprocating 
slicer. Still he decided to give it a try —on a two 
days a week basis. 

Swanson also decided to make a quality loaf we// 
above the 50% minimum raisin content... for two 
reasons. He believes, first, that “people eat raisin 
bread because they like raisins.” And, second, that 
“people can—and do—judge the quality of the loaf 
by the quantity of raisins.” 

Swanson soon found that he had made good de- 
cisions all around. He set and held the price at a good 
profit-making level . .. sales were substantial and 
steady . . . almost always a sell-out, so he had no 
problem with stales. 


In fact, Sunbeam Raisin Bread went so 
well in the test, they have now switched 
from twice-a-week raisin bread production 
to daily production. And Swanson feels 
that his reputation for quality in raisin 
bread carries over and helps sell his 

other Sunbeam loaves. 











Plant of the Snowflake Baking Company, San 
Diego, member of Quality Bakers of America 


Is there a money-making idea here for you? 
Raisin bread will probably cost you extra money to 
produce—about ¥2¢ per loaf is average. But through- 
out the country raisin bread commands a 2¢ to 5¢ 
premium at retail. The difference is extra profit over 
and above what you make on standard loaves. 

Figure this extra profit on good, steady volume— 
with a minimum of stales and most of the volume 
in addition to your present sales. You'll see that raisin 
bread zs worth a little extra trouble. 

What's more, the Raisin Industry is helping you 
sell raisin bread. We're advertising it in leading na- 
tional magazines. And the full-color ads, along with 
colorful breadrack hangers — with space for your 
brand imprint, are available to you free, in quantity. 
Order from: California Raisin Advisory Board, P.O. 
Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Dread is the 


Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


lel 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


Te alive Mn €* latte ts 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 











This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
Fr LO tae 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT?_g, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor«E OrTy 





amount that really matters. But 
many people do not realize this—and 
they listen to, and read, the words of 
the uninformed and practise faith- 
fully what they say. 

In fact—it is much easier to be 
misinformed about nutrition and good 
health than it is to have the true 
facts. 

For example—do any of you, in this 
room, practise any food fads? You 
probably answer “of course not!”’ 

May I ask you a few questions: 

Dou you believe that foods cooked 
in aluminum utensils are poisonous 
and may cause cancer? 

Do you believe that cheese is con- 
stipating? 

Do you believe that bread and po- 
tatoes are fattening? 

Do you believe that the banana- 
milk diet is a good way to lose 
weight? 

Do you believe that Melba toast 
has fewer calories than bread? 

Do you believe that honey contains 
fewer calories than sugar? 

Do you believe that dark breads 
contain fewer calories than white 
bread? 

Some of you may be a little sur- 
prised to hear some of these state- 
ments included as food fads but these 
are quoted from an authentic list of 
some 248 commonly accepted and 
practised food fallacies in the U.S. 
and Canada today. Each has been 
proven by scientific fact or authority 
to be untrue or to lack sufficient evi- 
dence of its truth to be of practical 
value 

So it well may be with the facts 
about bread and other products of 
your industry. Until everyone — doc- 
tors, nutritionists, teachers, bakers, 
members of allied trades and the lay 
public—is fully and accurately in- 
formed about the nutritive values of 
bread and other bakery foods, mis- 
information and food faddism will 
continue to be a great threat to this 
industry. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion let us ask ourselves 
two questions: 

1) Does nutrition really matter? 

2) If nutrition does matter, what 
does it mean to Canada’s baking in- 
dustry? 

Our first question has been an- 
swered in the review I have cited of 
actual cases of nutritional deficiencies 
and deaths which can be traced to 
poor diet. As long as people are al- 
lowed to die from lack of proper food, 
then our interest and concern for 
better nutrition does matter. 

Our first question “does nutrition 
really matter” has been answered by 
the statistics showing an increased use 
of treatment by special diet in our 
modern hospitals. When one-third of 
the total number of patients in a 
hospital receive special foods in meas- 
ured amounts as part of their treat- 
ment, then nutrition does matter. 

Furthermore, this first question 
“Does nutrition really matter?” is 
answered by the increasing interest 
in food and diet so evident in our 
advertising, in conversations with our 
neighbors, in popular magazines and 
in women’s club programs. This an- 
swer is better explained when we note 
the concern among life insurance 
companies and medical men for the 
health hazards of the person who is 
overweight — now a leading health 
problem in our country. When we 
realize that overweight is largely a 
dietary problem, then nutrition does 
matter. 

Our first question is also answered 
if we investigate fully the risks and 
dangers imposed on many people by 
the food faddists and diet mongers. 
You have only to know one person, 








FLOUR... 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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like I do, who tried to take off 30 
pounds weight in a month—because 
the diet booklet she bought at the 
corner store said it was possible. She 
was in serious condition at the end 
of her month’s dieting and under her 
physician’s care for many months be- 
fore her normal health was restored. 

By citing these examples I have 
tried to show you that every day, 
three times a day, whether you are 
well or ill, underweight or overweight, 
young or old—the food you eat— 
your nutrition — largely determines 
what your health and well being will 
be. 

Our second question—“Tf nutrition 
does matter, what does it mean to 
Canada’s baking industry?”—can be 
answered in one word—Everything! 

Bread—A Basic Food 

Yours is a food industry—a basic 
food industry, upon which Canada’s 
15 million people depend daily for one 
of their most basic foods! Food and 
nutrition can never be _ divorced. 
Bread always has been, and always 
will be, the Staff of Life. But, the 
bakers of Canada and all those who 
work with them, must constantly be 
alert to, and informed of, the newest 
developments in the science of nutri- 
tion, so their product can be improved 
or altered to meet the current dietary 
needs of our people. 

Enrichment is a prime example of 
just such a development. To me— 
enrichment is nutrition personified. 
Scientific studies showed that many 
people needed extra amounts of cer- 
tain B vitamins and iron in their daily 
diets. These studies also showed that 
extra amounts of these food nutrients 
would not be harmful, even to those 
people whose diets might already con- 
tain adequate amounts of them. En- 
richment answers these needs and 
fulfills these requirements, and at the 
same time offers high quality nutri- 
tion, at low cost, to everyone. 

The sooner each and every baker in 
Canada realizes this fact—and tells 
his customers about it—the sooner 
we will be well on our way towards 
better recognition and respect by the 
consumer, towards the downfall of 
the food faddists, and ultimately 
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towards prosperity for the industry 
Yes, nutrition really does matter—to 
you—to me—and to Canada’s entire 
baking industry. 


———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFE——— 


Bread Fares Well 


In Magazine Articles 


CHICAGO — The obesity problem 
received considerable attention in the 
Jan. 7 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. The issue contains inter- 
views with Dr. Fredric J. Stare, 
chairman of the Department of Nu- 
trition, Harvard University, and Dr. 


Hugh M. Sinclair, director of the 
Laboratory of Human Nutrition, 
University of Oxford. 

Dr. Stare says “I think bread and 
potatoes have certainly been ma- 
ligned in weight reduction. There 
really is no more reason to cut out 
bread and potatoes than there is to 
cut out anything else.” 

Dr. Sinclair notes that his recipe 
for avoiding getting fat “is to eat 
a big breakfast, particularly protein 
foods such as milk and bread and 
other cereals.” 

The food study issue of Life maga- 
zine (Jan. 3) had an excellent sec- 
tion on lunches, with considerable 
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emphasis on sandwiches, the Bakers 
of America Program points out. 
Combined with the Colliers maga- 
zine article early in December on 
reducing diets and very good men- 
tion of bread, and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article on large sand- 
wiches, the baking industry has re- 
ceived favorable attention in very 
high places in the publication field, 
program officials say. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
250,000 BAKERY IN ATLANTA 
ATLANTA—Cake Masters, Inc., is 
erecting a new bakery at 3225 Peach- 
tree Road, Atlanta, the entire pro- 
ject to cost about $250,000. Otto 











We know that because —during February 


and March—the big magazine ad shown here will 


reach 23 million families—and in full color! 


@ SIMPLEST WAY to cash in on this strongly-promoted 
cake: 1. Plan to make Pineapple Upside-Down a 
big feature in Feb.-March when customers see it 





Available FREE from: Pineapple 
Growers Association, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California 


advertised. 2. Bake plenty of these favorite Pine- 
apple cakes (even “occasional” cake buyers find 
them hard to resist!). 3. Display them where they'll 
get attention — in windows, on counter tops — 
together with the colorful counter cards and win- 
dow streamers prepared for you by the Canned 
Pineapple Industry. 


Counter Card 
available in two forms: 
without space for 
brand imprint 
{PGA-CA —91%4" x 734") 
with space for 
brand imprint 
(PGA-CB —914" x 9%”) 
Please specify form 
preferred 





MATURE ggg Oth 
Window Streamer (C-'54) PRESHg MOST 
(20"x 3”) 


In all you bake use Pineapple... 
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Mayer, president of the firm, says 

that the bakery will be in operation 

during the early part of 1955. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


Biscuit Firm Buys 


Alabama Plant Facilities 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— The Gro- 


cers Biscuit Co. has purchased a local 
plant from the American Bakeries 
Co. which is expected to double Gro- 
cers production 

J. J. Vandertoll, Louisville, Ky., 
executive vice president and general 


manager of the Grocers Biscuit oper- 
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ation, said the price of the property 
was somewhat over $500,000. He 
added that $250,000 more was spent 
on the plant before production got 
under way. 

Charles Fancher, Grocers office 
manager in Birmingham, is being 
promoted to general manager of the 
Alabama plant. It will be operated by 
Bremner Biscuit Co. of Birmingham, 
a subsidiary of the 50-year-old Gro- 
cers Biscuit Co. 

Officers of Bremner Biscuit will be 
the same as those of Grocers Biscuit 
—D. F. Bremner, president and treas- 
urer; Mr. Vandertoll; and Mrs. D. 
F. Bremner, secretary. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The flour used for making twist 
bread should be of a lower protein 
type, having good business character- 
istics, than flour used for round top 





“Canned Pineapple at today’s pr 



























































ices is 


one of te least costly fruits you can use.” 
—-says Baking Consultant 
Monroe Boston Strause 


.»e NATURE’S MOST REFRESHING FLAVOR 


bread in order to produce a more 
tender crust ‘and crumb. 

2. The maximum amount of glycer- 
ine, based on the weight of the sugar, 
to use in white cakes is 5%. 

3. Cellulose paper is less sensitive 
to changes in the weather and tem- 
perature than waxed paper. 

4. It is a good idea to let the filling 
for pumpkin pies stand an hour or 
so before placing it in the shells and 
then baking the pies. 

5.In some cake mixes we find that 
the soda is dissolved in the liquid, in 
some it is creamed with the sugar and 
shortening, while in others it is sifted 
in with the flour. The last one is the 
best procedure to use. 

6. The object in blowing air into a 
cake batter during the mixing proced- 
ure is to produce cakes having a 
greater volume, 

7. The average 9 in. two crust pie 
requires about 10 oz. of pie dough. 

8.When an oven has quite a bit 
of bottom heat, causing the bread to 
have a dark bottom, it is a good idea 
to use pans having four small knobs 
on the bottom. 

9.The average short patent bread 
flour contains about 58-62% starch. 

10. Angelfood cakes should not re- 
quire more than % oz. of cream of 
tartar or substitute per quart of egg 
whites, 

11. From a baking standpoint there 
is no difference in the results ob- 
tained, in making bread when using 
either smooth or grainy lard. 

12. Using the bread or ball test 
when boiling syrup for making boiled 
icing is very conducive to uniform 
results, 

13. “Minute tapioca’’ may be used 
as a thickener for fruit pie filling 
with very good results. 

14.In order to produce the best 
possible crumb color in white cakes 
the pH should be slightly below 7. 

15. “Patent” flour is made by a pro- 
cess patented in 1910. 

16.From 20 to 25% cake flour is 
often used in sweet doughs in order 
to increase the absorption of the 
dough. 

17. The best procedure to use for 
thawing out frozen eggs is to place 
them in a warm spot in the bake 
shop. 

18. Ammonia is sometimes recom- 
mended as the leavening agent for 
French doughnuts. 

19. When braking white dough, corn 
starch is preferred over white rye 
flour for dusting purposes. 

20. Using liberal quantities of short- 
ening in the formula for hard rolls 
will slow down the tendency for the 
crust to become soft and rubbery in 
humid weather. 





“Golden Loaf” mss 0: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
































The superior baking values of ROD- 
NEY flours must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. We know that if you try 
these top-notch flours in your bakery 
you will never be satisfied with less 
than the smooth shop performance 
and superior loaf quality these fine 
brands will bring you. The results 
speak for themselves. You can rely 
on them all the time. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Joseph H 
appointed vice 
Baking Co., Richmond, Va., and also 


Wilkins, Jr., has been 
president of Atlas 
general manager. Mr. Wilkins has 
associated with a Richmond 
firm of certified public accountants 
for the past seven years. 

2 

Charles Copeland has sold one of 
his bakeries at Ada, Okla., to Marion 
Shipley of Shipley’s Bakery at Mc- 
Alester, Okla. Mr. Shipley took over 
the Ada bakery Nov. 1. 

* 

The New England Bakery, Paw- 
tucket, R.I., has received a permit 
to build an addition of brick, cost- 
ing $11,000 


been 


Martin Bakery, Inc., has recently 
been incorporated in San Antonio, 
records in the Secretary of State’s 
office show. Capital stock of 
the company was listed as $10,000. 
Incorporators were James N. Martin, 
Lucile G. Martin and Charles C. 
Ruble 

2 


Frank Koogler, engaged in the bak- 
ery trade in Arcanum, Ohio, for more 
than ten years, has sold his bakery 
to John Toops of Coldwater, Ohio. 
Mr. Toops has been engaged in the 
bakery business in Coldwater. Mr. 
Koogler plans to retire. 

* 

Willie Osburn, Oakland, Cal., in- 
dustrialist and civic leader, has pur- 
chased the controlling interest in the 
Baroni Bakery of Richmond, Cal., one 
of the largest French bakeries now 
operating in the San Francisco East 
Bay area. Purchase price was not 
disclosed 


Babka Pastries opened its fifth 
Babka Shoppe Dec. 16 at 60 West 
8th St.,. New York. Specialties are 
continental cakes and pastries. 

e 

The Home Bakery, North Vancou- 
ver, B.C., is opening a branch in 
Esquimalt, B.C. The new bakery, to 
cost $100,000, will have about 70 
employees 

a 

Thirty-five years in the same lo- 
cation and Badowski Bakers since 
1919, form the record of the Chapin 
Bake Shop, 720 South Chapin, South 
Bend, Ind. Walter N. Badowski has 
been proprietor of the shop since 
1946. The anniversary was celebrated 
without any give-aways or special 
prices. 

e 


The Ungles Baking Co. of Des 
Moines opened a distributing branch 
in Fort Dodge Jan. 4, according to 
an announcement from L. A. Ungles, 
president of the firm. The company 
will headquarter in a brick building 
at 2831 Fifth Ave. S., and will em- 
ploy seven persons. The building will 
serve as a distributing point for the 
company’s bakery products to stores 
in Fort Dodge and the surrounding 
territory. Products to be distributed 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ©0O 
Whitewater, Kansas 














from here include three types of 
bread marketing by the baking firm 
under the names of Donald Duck 
bread, Ol’ South’rn corn bread and 
Duncan Hines bread. The Ungles 
company is an Iowa organization, 
having operated in the state for the 
past 55 years. The company current- 
ly employs 135 people, operates 40 
trucks and is known as one of Iowa’s 


largest independent bakeries. Her- 
bert Ungles is vice president and 
Mike Munday is sales manager. 


The new building of the Clear 
Lake (Iowa) Bakery, 20 N. 4th St., 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Burkhardt, has been completed. The 
old two story frame building, which 
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was one of the early business houses 
of the city, was torn down and the 
new one-story fireproof building re- 
placed it. The addition, 22 by 75 ft., 
cost an estimated $11,000. The sec- 
ond story of the sales building was 
completely remodeled from apart- 
ments to modern office rooms and 
meeting place for the salesmen. 
& 

Rainbo Baking Co.'s new plant un- 
der construction in Albuquerque, N. 
M., will open late in April or May, 
according to president and manager 
of the company, Jack Howard. Esti- 
mated at $600,000 including equip- 
ment, the new plant will cover an 
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BROSOFT is « tonderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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from General Mills to the Bakers of America... 


General Mills-Fruehauf | 


a new standard of cost-cutting efficiency 





The General Mills-Fruehauf Truck-A-Bin is 
more than just another method of bulk- 
handling flour. 

It’s the answer to the problems of in-plant 
bulk handling of flour for many bakery estab- 
lishments. For the Truck-A-Bin will now make 
it possible for all manufacturing bakers who 
are not on track siding to bulk-handle flour 
cheaply . . . safely . . . automatically . . . with 
truly remarkable saving of time, labor and 
capital investment. 

In direct terms, the Truck-A-Bin can be 
called a portable flour bin—a bin that holds 
250 hundredweight of flour—one-fourth the 
content of the average bulk freight car. One 
tractor can handle a fleet of Truck-A-Bins. 

The Truck-A-Bin, a flour bin permanently 
mounted on a trailer chassis, can be pulled by 
any heavy-duty truck tractor. Once at the 
plant, the Truck-A-Bin becomes a sanitary, 
space-saving storage container. Two built-in 
screw type drop-bottom conveyors make un- 
loading the Truck-A-Bin automatic. 


Here are just some of its qualifications: 


e It eliminates in-plant installation of per- 
manent storage bins. The Truck-A-Bin itself 
becomes a storage unit. 

e Flour can be blended during automatic un- 
loading. 

e Each Truck-A-Bin can store a different type 
of flour. 

e Loading, transportation and storage is com- 
pletely sanitary. 

e The Truck-A-Bin simplifies the measure- 
ment of a running inventory. 

@ Only a small electric motor is needed for 
unloading the Truck-A-Bin unit. 

e Can be quickly adapted to any off track 
plant. 

e The Truck-A-Bin provides greater flexi- 
bility. 

e Readily adaptable for transporting flour in 
bulk from any mill or public siding or from 
a flour depot. 

e The Truck-A-Bin provides a low cost sys- 
tem of handling flour in bulk. 
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Because you, the baker, know what it would 
mean to save in cost of bags, labor and storage 
through handling bulk flour . . . 

Because you know what it would mean to 
eliminate the need for your own permanent 
storage facilities . . . 

Because you know how valuable it would be 
to handle bulk flour in just one completely 
automatic operation... 

You will immediately recognize the radical 
accomplishments of the General Mills-Frue- 
hauf Truck-A-Bin. And it’s designed for every 
manufacturing baker not on track siding! 





TRUCK-A-BIN 


In the bulk handling of flour! 
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The Truck-A-Bin is a development of 
xyeneral Mills’ long time study of bulk handling 
of flour. In close cooperation with the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., world’s largest builder of trailers, 
the design will soon be available to the baking 
industry. The Fruehauf Co. will handle sale 
and lease arrangements of the Truck-A-Bin 
throughout the United States. 
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Like the Brown ’n Serve process, which 
General Mills developed and released to the 
baking industry over five years ago, we believe 
the Truck-A-Bin will find universal application 
throughout the industry. It’s designed, you see, 
to meet your specific present and future needs. 

We will gladly furnish information regarding 
the Truck-A-Bin upon request. 


Please direct all inquiries regarding the Truck-A-Bin to: 


F r uehauf rite: Co., 


10940 Harper Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


General Mills 


400 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis 1, Minn., 


or the 
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fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





Honored by W. E. Long Co. for Service 


CHICAGO—Employees of the W. E. Long Co., who have completed ten 
years or more of service with the company, were honored at a special luncheon 
recently at the Bismarck Hotel in Chicago. 

Nearly 25% of the company’s personne] have been with the organization 
10 years, many of them for much longer. The group as a whole represented 
528 years of service. E. E. Hanson, president of the Long Company, expressed 
appreciation for the years of loyal service and for the contribution each has 
made to the progress of the organization. 

Awards to the employees in the form of government bonds, varying 
in amount according to the actual length of service, were presented by Mr. 
Hanson along with a personal commendation. A response on behalf of the 
employees was made by Miss Ruth Wolf of the secretarial staff. 

Around table clockwise are Miss Wolf, Clarence H. Yohn, J. A. Smith, 
vice president, Alex Meyers, Carl Borgstrand, Dorothy Russell, Walter S. 
Short, Keith Jones, Glenn W. Marshall, Edward Bowman, Rowland J. Clark, 
Edward Van Poolen, William L. Goodman, vice president, Esther Blair, 
Florence Rodine, Paul E. Beem, Ernest Wilson, Frank B. Leonard, Carrie 








One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 






*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


* 
HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Be 








Karstens, Douglas Kirk, William Luckow, Archie T. Downie, treasurer, 


Herbert Renner, Sadie W. Bobzin, 
Hanson, president. 


Henry G. Mergener, secretary, E. E. 





acre of land and will house parking 
space for company trucks, offices 
and all baking equipment. The of- 
fices will be air-conditioned,. and the 
interior will be mostly -of glazed tile 
with tile floors. The exterior will be 
brick, with plate glass along the cen- 
ter front. The building is 400 ft. long 
and 110 ft. wide. Special features 
will include handling of flour by 
vacuums through which the flour will 
be transported from storage cars 
directly into bins in the bakery 

® 

The Elmore (Minn.) Bakery opened 
recently after being out of business 
five months after fire. Lawrence Os- 
berg, owner, held a grand opening 
to celebrate his return to business 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Miller have 
sold their Wessington Springs, S. D., 
bakery to their nephew, Arthur Pe- 
ters, after 14 years’ operation 

7 

The Pine River (Minn.) Bakery, 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Knutson and son, Richard, 
closed recently to permit transfer of 
equipment to the bakery’s new loca- 
tion in the former Recreation Parlor 

= 

A new bakery and coffee shop has 
been opened in Osage, Iowa, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lester Heusman. They plan 
to feature all varieties of baked 
foods. 


Lloyd Pederson has leased the 
Hillsboro, N.D., bakery for one year 
to Wendall Uthke, who has been em- 
ployed at the Brownee Bakery, Far- 
go. Mr. and Mrs. Pederson will spend 
the winter in California. 

eS 

The Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Bakery 
business has been sold by the owner, 
Ed Gmack, to the Knaapen bakery 
interests. General Manager James 
Knaapen and his father Joseph said 
both bakeries will continue to op- 
erate with no anticipated changes 
in personnel. The Gmacks said they 
have no immediate plans for the fu- 


ture. The Knaapens have been in 
business here for over 20 years. Be- 
fore that Mr. Knaapen was a baker 
in Algona for 16 years. His sons, 
James and William, are now in the 
business, the former a graduate of 
the American Institute of Baking 
School of Chicago. 

=e 

Meier’s Bakery has been moved 
from its old location and new equip- 
ment installed. The Darlington, Wis., 
bakery is now in the space formerly 
used by Ruppert’s Grocery. 

e@ 

A new store, Holland Dutch 
Doughnuts, has been opened at 4000 
S.W. Ninth St., Des Moines, by Rob- 
ert Gray. The shop will specialize in 
doughnuts and rolls 

e 

Paul M. Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., has opened the 
sixth retail store at 423 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh downtown business 
section. 


Papier’s Bake Shop, Inc., 6180 S.W. 
8th St., Miami, furnished the large 
birthday cake for Miracle Theater, 
Coral Gables, on the occasion of the 
sixth anniversary of its opening. The 
cake was cut in the theater lobby 
and served to patrons. 

9 

Wolfie’s has opened a branch in 
Cleveland Plaza, Clearwater, and will 
bake all goods on the premises. Orig- 
inally at Miami Beach, this firm op- 
erates a chain in Florida. 

& 

Arlie D. Cash has been promoted 
to supervisor of the Jacksonville 
plant of Southern Bread and Cake 
Co. He has been with the company 
for six years as salesman 

aa 

One of the most modern and au- 
tomatic bakeries has just been com- 
pleted in Miami for the Royal Castle, 
Inc. It is a part of a million dollar 
expansion program inaugurated by 
the president, W. D. Singer, and here 
will be baked all the pastries, ham- 
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HERE’S WHAT 
YOU GET: 


L GIANT REVOLVING FERRIS WHEEL— stands 
35” high, 30” wide. Complete with motor 
and 8-foot electric cord. Both front and 
back die-cut pieces beautifully printed 
in 5 colors. After Easter, it can be used 
for other seasonal promotions on cakes, 
cookies, pies, etc. Trays are large 
enough for 8” pie or cake. 


2, 3, 4, S. WINDOW AND COUNTER CARDS 8” 
x 12” printed in 5 colors. 


ITS REAL MONEY-MAKING MAGIC! ant 


7. BACKGROUND DISPLAY CARD—28”" x 42” 





--eBECAUSE IT BRINGS in a parade of extra business during the Easter season. double easel back—printed in 5 colors. 
That's why more and more bakers are featuring Russell-Miller's Cake Easter Eggs every PLUS—Cake Easter Egg Formula folder 
year! Read all about it . . . see if you don't agree—this year's Cake Easter Egg Promotion . . » 20 cake decorating sheets. 


—_ 





is the biggest and best yet! 
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Please rush details on 1955 Cake Easter Egg Kit. 


NAME 


ADDRESS___ 


of 8 | 


This offer available only in the continental U.S., east of the Rocky Mountains 


METHOD 


Scale into mix- 
ing bowl, and 
start mixing at 
low speed 


INGREDIENTS LBS. 


American Beauty 
Cake Flour 


Salt 
Baking powder 


Emulsifier 
shortening 


oe 
Mail to. RUSSELL«M 


Fine granulated 
sugar 

Dry milk solids 

Water (cold) 

Vanilla 


Add water gradually, and mix for 5 minutes 
at low speed. (Scrape bow! well.) 


Add eggs gradually in three equal portions 
Scrape bowl well after each addition of eggs 
Mix for a total of 5 minutes at low speed 


Whole eggs 
(cold) 4 8 


Total weight 21 2% 


NOTE: To retain the natural round shape of large eggs, set them in a bed of fine gran 
ulated sugar when removed from pans. Use the pan mould to form oval depression 
in sugar bed. This oval depression will cradle the eggs while cooling 


A canvas bag with No. 7 round tube may be used for depositing batter in small 
egg moulds. Fill moulds % full. 


MAKE UP PROCEDURE 
BAKE HANDLING FROM OVEN 
360° F. Baking Allow to cool for about 5 minutes in pans 
time: small eggs before dumping. When cold, coat with 
—25 min. Large colored frosting. Place frosted-coated 
eggs—40 min. eggs on screen to dry 


SCALE 


Smail eggs— 
% oz. each 

Large eggs— 
ozs. each 


WATCH CAREFULLY: 1. If a feathery edge forms on eggs during baking the edge may 
be trimmed with a sharp knife or scissors when eggs are cold. 2. Grease pan moulds 
with flour-shortening mixture. One pound of soft wheat flour, and three pounds of 
shortening mixed well together. 3. If desired 25% of the shortening may be replaced 
with butter. 








MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





STATE 


METHOD INGREDIENTS LBS. 


Standard 
shortening 

Butter 

Corn syrup 

Water 


Heat until short 
ening and butter 
are thoroughly 
melted. Approxi 
mately 180° F 


Scale into machine mixing bowl, and start 
mixing at low speed. Add above hot mixture 
gradually, and mix until smooth. Use low 
speed, and keep bowl well scraped down _—Salt 
throughout mixing period 


6X Sugar (sifted) 


Add, and mix in thoroughly at low speed Vanilla 


NOTE: If a thinner frosting is desired, thin down with hot simple syrup 





Granulated sugar 
Water 
Corn syrup 


SIMPLE 


Bring to a boil onl 
SYRUP me ’ 











Total weight 13 
IMPORTANT: Above frosting must be used while warm. Leftover frosting may be 
reheated in hot water bath, and used the following day 


PROCEDURE: Submerge Easter Eggs in above frosting, and place on wire screens to 
dry. When dry they may be decorated as desired 


VARIATIONS: By omitting the vanilla, various flavors and colors may be added 
1. Pink color—Oil of cinnamon flavor. 2. Light blue color—Mint flavor. 3. Light 
green color—Oil of pistachio. 4. Red color—Cherry flavor. 5. Almond flavor may 
be used instead of the vanilla in the white base. 6. Orange color—Fresh orange juice 
flavor. 7. Lemon color—Fresh lemon juice flavor 


NOTE: Complete formulas for white, chocolate and other frosting variations are 
included in kit 


Included in each Cake Easter Egg Kit 
are complete tested formula and 
decorating sheets. If you do not have 
Cake Easter Egg pans, the special 
molds shown here are available 

at reasonable extra cost. 
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burger buns and doughnuts used in 
the 24 shops in the Greater Miami 
area. The doughnut department pro- 
duces more than 12,000 pieces each 
morning, with a capacity for more 
than double that number if needed. 
In pastries, some 2,400 pieces are 
baked daily. Six Royal Castle trucks 
make two deliveries daily of the 
freshly baked goods, and an auxiliary 
delivery truck is available for quick 
order delivery. 


The Tasty Treat Bakery of Na- 
ples, Fla., has been sold by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Vernon Allen to the Alex- 
ander Baking Co. of Fort Myers. 
It will be managed by Harry Creed, 
formerly connected with large bak- 
eries in Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Alexander’s is one of the oldest bak- 
eries in Florida. They have two 
plants in Fort Myers and one in Se- 
bring, and operate 18 trucks 

e 

Jack Miller has been named man- 

ager of the Daytona Beach plant of 


Bell Bakeries, Inc. He was former- 
ly manager of the Fort Pierce divi- 
sion of the company. He assumes 


the position left vacant by the death 
of Leo Hughes. 


e 
The Star Pie and Donut Shop is 
a new business recently opened by 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas. They are 


supplying the military bases in and 
around Panama City, Fla. 


& 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Flower and 
Glenn E. Axen are partners in a new 


Marie Doughnut Shop at 979 Fair- 


banks Ave., Orlando, Fla. The firm 
operates two delivery trucks, and 
Mr Axen handles the wholesale 


business 
a 
Weinrich’s Bakery, 2428 Ponce de 
Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla., has 
changed hands and is now being op- 


erated by W. S. Bowling and Irvin 
Weiner 
@ 
Once again the show window at 


Jacques Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, 
was awarded a prize for being out- 
standing among the more than 300 
entered in the Christmas window 
contest sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The window, with its 
display of Christmas goodies and an 
animated Santa, was given second 
rank among all those entered. 
s 

A class in commercial baking for 
the making of basic sweet dough, 
pies and Danish pastry, is scheduled 
for an early opening at the Lindsey 
Hopkins Vocational School, Miami. 
The class covers a 60-hour period. 

cs 
Mrs. Frank 
opened the Anna’s Pizzeria and 
Bread Shop in Lake Worth, Fla. 
The bakery will specialize in all kinds 
of pizza and home made bread and 
rolls. The Testas recently arrived in 
Florida from Buffalo, N.Y 
e 

Bernard Herrin and Guy Buckner 
have opened a shop which they will 
operate as Lucy’s Bakery, Boynton 
Beach, Fla. The owners were for- 


Mr. and Testa have 


merly associated with a bakery in 
Indiana. 
x 
The Houghton Bakery Co., 108 S. 
Main St., MePherson, Kansas, has 


been sold by Wayne Houghton to A. 
R. Young, Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 


Young has had a great deal of bakery 
experience. He spent 19 years in a 
bakery at Beatrice, Neb., at St. John, 
Kansas, five years and six years was 
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on the road for a bakery supply firm. 
He is being assisted by his son, Dean 
Young, who served as a baker in the 
Navy. He was in charge of the bak- 
ery department on four naval ships. 
Changes in the fixtures in the front 
of the bakery are planned in the 
future. 
& 


Residents of historic Cooperstown, 
N.Y., no longer get their bread de- 
livered to the tune of operatic arias. 
“Pete the Baker” has retired. After 
34 years and eight months as a bak- 
ery route man, Peter Alotta is de- 
voting himself to his hobbies—music, 
raising chickens, goats and garden- 


ing. Mr. Alotta’s Italian tenor used 
to herald the arrival of his bakery 
truck with arias from such operas 
as “Il Trovatore” and “Aida.” Two 
generations of children remember 
him also for his handouts of cookies 
and doughnuts. When asked how he 
balanced his book at day’s end, he 
replied: ‘‘Add up happy faces instead 
of money.” 


Hough Bakeries recently opened 
its 4lst unit in the new Southgate 
Shopping Center on Libby Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Marie Milovanovich 
is managing the new unit with the 
assistance of nine sales clerks. The 


41 


new store features a 35-ft. long plate 
glass window that covers one com- 
p’ete wall. 

= 


Approximately 3,000 attended the 
opening on Route 1 in Saugus, Mass., 
of the latest and newest unit of 
Dunkin’ Donuts of Massachusetts 
Philip Gordon, divisional manager of 
Dunkin’ Donuts officiated at the 
opening of the new shop. Extra Dun- 
kin’ Donuts were given to those buy- 
ing 12 or more during the opening 
day. The new roadside stand is of 
modern functional design, with an 
abundance of structural glass. It has 
a counter-bar for quick, efficient 





You get 


these advantages 


in SQUARE wafers for 


and rolls ... Assured potency 
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Order today from —_ <a, 


your yeast company salesman 


Vitamin Division, HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE 


Quick disintegration 


MAKES 


SQUARE WAFERS 





Su per-thorou gh diffusion 


Finer, more buoyant particles 


Clean, even break in halves & quarters 


Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPEA For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


¥ 


~ 


TYPE B 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


For use with 


INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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service of coffee and donuts on the 
premises. Also provided are ample 
facilities for “take out” orders. There 
are now five shops on various major 
highways in eastern Massachusetts. 
7 
Klosterman’s Plaza Bake Shop is 
the fourth retail outlet of 54-year-old 
Klosterman’s French Baking Co. in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The new store, mod- 
ern in every respect, carries the 
same baked foods that its sister 
stores have found popular. The man- 
ager of the new outlet is Mrs. Bea 
Cox. 
e 
Ben Lohr has announced plans for 
a $20,000 building in Houston, Texas, 
to house his new big doughnut shop. 
The building will be of brick ledge- 
stone and glass construction, will be 
completely air conditioned and will 
contain a coffee lounge. An unusual 
feature will be a huge doughnut 
shaped balloon suspended above the 
shop which will be two stories wide 
and six stories in height. 
= 
Roy Schnaufer of Preston has 
moved to Houston, Minn., to open a 
bakery in the Benson Bldg., called 
the Home Bakery. 


A new bakery-restaurant, the Sa- 
movar, was opened recently in New 
York, specializing in Armenian spe- 
cialties. Arthur Howansky is pro- 
prietor. 


Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is building a two-story 
addition to its plant. A maintenance 
room will occupy the first floor; a 
bakeshop on the second. A new 40- 
pan oven has been purchased for use. 

* 

The Cushman Baking Co., Port- 
land, Maine, has under construction 
a traveling store. This sales promo- 
tion idea, as well as a time-saver 
for the route salesman, is a travel- 
ing store designed on the same order 
as a bus, with windows on the side 
so the housewife may select her own 
merchandise. The new traveling store 
is expected to come into active use 
sometime very soon. 

> 

A number of changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Southern Bread and 
Cake Co., Jacksonville, has promot- 
ed several employees to better posi- 
tions. Harry H. Hutcherson has been 
moved from sales manager of the 
Jacksonville plant to plant manager. 
Robert W. Massey is moved from as- 
sistant sales manager to sales man- 
ager. Former route supervisor John 
B. Gann has been raised to the post 
of assistant sales manager. 


e 
W. L. Barber and W. E. King are 
owner-operators of the new B. & K. 
Bakery, 3415 Manhatten Ave., Tam- 
pa, Fla. 
s 


White’s Home Bakery, for almost 
a quarter of a century operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. White, has 
been closed. Since the death of Mr. 
White some eight years ago, the 
business has been carried on by Mrs. 
White. Now due to physical reasons 
she has felt compelled to close the 
plant in Eustis, Fla, 

¢ 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Sperry’s Bakery, 1938 Genesee St., 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Max Lefko. 

7 

A three-alarm fire, caused appar- 
ently by a broken gas line, burned 
out the Fontana-Ycre French Bakery 
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at San Francisco, Jan. 11. Total dam- 
age was estimated at siightly more 
than $100,000, half the value of the 
building and the balance in stock and 
equipment. Four persons, including 
a partner in the firm, suffered in- 
juries in the fire. They included Andy 
Szeghy, 37, of Burlingame, one of 
the bakery’s owners, and three fire- 
men. The blaze apparently started in 
a broken gas supply line which sent 
flames out the second story window 
and requiring 22 pieces of equip- 
ment and 88 firemen to put out. 


@ 
Property of Gilt Edge Bakery 
Products, Inc., in Reading, Ohio, con- 
sisting of a concrete and brick plant 


containing 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and two acres of land, has been pur- 
chased by Louis C. Weisbrodt, whole- 
sale anld tobacco and cigaret vending 
machine dealer. Possession will be 
given next August, when Gilt Edge, 
cookie bakers, will move to another 
location. 
e 


Al Cates, sales manager of K. & 
M. Cookies, Dallas’ only independent 
cookie manufacturer, announced the 
firm is introducing a new product. 


The item is a butterscotch pecan 
cookie called McKrispey. 
* 
The W. G. Shipley Baking Co., 
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Inc., McAlester, Okla., has increased 
its capital stock from $125,000 to 
$250,000. 

& 

Leo and Genevieve Wleklinski have 
opened a bakery in Homestead, Fla. 
This will be operated as the Sunset 
Bakery, and is the second to be 
opened by the couple. The first shop 
is in South Miami. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Bakery Engineers 
Compile Extensive 


Index to Publications 


CHICAGO — An Index to Publica- 
tions of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers for the 30 years 
of its existence, 1924-1954, has been 
distributed to the. membership as a 
privilege of membership. The 125- 
page book covers references to prac- 
tically every type of bakery produc- 
tion problem discussed by the or- 
ganization in its annual meetings, 
proceedings and bulletins over the 
30-year period. 
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There are 13,484 references alpha- 
betically arranged by subject. In- 
cluded also is a listing of the 145 
bulletins by number, date and sub- 
ject. A history and development of 
the index is included as a foreword, 
and also included is a brief descrip- 
tion of the organization and use of 
the index. The book has been as- 
signed Library of Congress Catalog 
Card Number 54-13196. 

The Index was compiled and pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
index committee of the society, com- 
posed of W. Kent Perkins, Rumsey- 
Perkins, Inc., Chicago; Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, Bryo Co., Chicago, and chair- 
man P. E. Minton, American Mo- 


lasses Co., Chicago. The preparation 
was done by professional indexing 
people. 

The publication of the index will 
make even more valuable the refer- 
ence files of members who have the 
publications themselves in their pos- 
session as a privilege of membership, 
Victor E. Marx, secretary, points out. 

Many libraries interested in baking 
have copies available for general in- 
spection by interested parties. Any 
inquiries about references contained 
in the index may be directed to Mr. 
Marx, Room 1354, La Salle Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 





OT 


READ Ads! 


During 
90 Days 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Blvd. 
Evanston, Ill. 

Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


L. R. Dooley & Co. 
23 E. 26th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 3-7785 





FLOUR Ads! 





MILLERS OF WHEAT GERM FLOUR 


H. C. Elliott 

614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 

Ph. Morris 57 
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Ralph Ward 


Ralph Ward to Head 
Southern Bakers Assn. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Ralph Ward has 
been elected president of the South- 
ern Bakers Association, Inc., for the 
year 1955. 

Mr. Ward has spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the baking business 
almost three decades of service with 
one company. He started with Co- 
lumbia Baking Co. in Greenville, 
S.C., his home town, as a wrapping 
machine operator in the production 
department. He was promoted to the 
sales department, and then to sales 
manager. In 1930 he was named plant 
manager of the Greensboro, N.C. 
operation, and when an opening be- 
came available he returned to his 
home town as manager of the Green- 
ville plant. 

Mr. Ward was transferred to At- 
lanta in 1937 as manager of the At- 
lanta plant. He went successively to 
supervising manager of the Columbia 
plants in the Carolinas and Virginia, 
to general manager of the entire 
operation, to vice president of his 
company in 1953, and to executive 
vice president in 1954. 

In November, 1954, Mr. Ward's life- 
time ambition became a realization. 
He purchased the Merchants Holsum 
Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, Va., a modern, 
streamlined plant operating 20 whole- 
sale routes. 

Mr. Ward is a past president of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club, a member 
of the American Bakers Assn., a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and a long-time 
member of SBA, with several terms 
of service as a member of the board 
of governors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward have purchased 
a home in Norfolk. 
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STARCH FIRM APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—E. W. Bousquet, Na- 
tional’s Plainfield, N.J. supervisor of 
polyvinyl emulsion operations, has 
been selected as plant superintendent 
for the new Meredosia, Ill, plant, 
A. A. Halden, executive vice presi- 
dent of National Starch Products, 
Inc., has announced. Mr. Bousquet 
joined National after graduating from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Wisconsin Production Men 
Discuss Ferment Process 


MILWAUKEE — The members of 
the Wisconsin Production Mens Club 
held their monthly meeting Jan. 10 
at “The Villard” in Milwaukee. Pres- 
ident Eric Milisch, Jaeger Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, presided at the 
meeting. 

Joe Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, spoke on the stable ferment 
process of bread baking, which was 
followed by a question and answer 
period. 

Fred H. Laufenburg, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., informed 
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the club of legislation pending con- 
cerning an 8-oz. loaf of bread to be 
added to the weight law for Wiscon- 
sin. A lively pro and con discussion 
by the club members then followed 
on this subject. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


American Bakers Assn. 
Issues Progress Report 


CHICAGO—Annual!l reports of offi- 
cers and committee chairmen of the 
American Bakers Assn. have been 
mailed to all members in a printed 
“Progress Report.” 

The brochure contains the reports, 





made at the 1954 ABA convention 
held in Chicago last October, of 
chairman Lewis G. Graeves, presi- 
dent E. E. Kelley, Jr., treasurer Wil- 
liam Clemens, secretary Harold 
Fiedler, and chairmen of ABA stand- 
ing committees. 

The book also contains the reports 
of the American Institute of Baking 
and various divisions of the Bakers 
of America Program. 

Mr. Graeves explained that the 
presentation in printed form had 
been decided upon due to the fact 
that the association now has more 
committees functioning and time at 
the convention for the various re- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
OP QUALITY wheat may get 


even scarcer as this year’s crop 
takes refuge in the higher 1955 loan. 
That’s when a baker really appreci- 
ates the guarantee of HUNTER flour 
quality. It is a realistic guarantee of 
ownership of sufficient mill wheat 
storage space for practically a year’s 
operations. There’s no quality haz- 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


ard here. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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HOLLYWOOD TOUCH — Marking 
the recent opening of the latest ad- 
dition to the Davidson Bakeries chain 


in Chicago, Robert Clary, French 
singing star of “New Faces,” pre- 
sented a large cheesecake to Melodi 
Lowell, named “Miss Cheesecake.” 
Sam Davidson, president of the firm, 
announced that the new store, the 
chain’s 12th bakery, is located at 52 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 





ports has been reduced. All reports 
were presented before the board of 
governors, but oral presentation of 


the committee reports was elimi- 
nated from the convention program 
in 1954. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Borden Adds to Staff 


Of Industrial Division 


NEW YORK Ralph L. Spencer 
and Byron L. Mead have been added 
to the sales and service staff of the 
Borden Food Products Co.’s indus- 
trial products department. They will 
be responsible for the southeastern 
and central territories, respectively, 
specializing in the sale of Borden 
products to the baking industry. 

Mr. Spencer, a resident of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will cover a southeastern 
area composed of Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
He will make his headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Mead, whose home 
is in Fort Smith, Ark., will cover the 
Kansas City and Memphis regions 
plus the states of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. 

Borden products for the baking in- 
dustry include spray-dried whole 
milk, mince meat, malted milk, in- 
stant mix for hot chocolate, spray 
dried non-fat dry milk solids, orange 
and lemon powders, condensed milk 
and similar items. 








STORY OF BREAD 


The story of bread, said to be “as 
simple and complex as the human 
personality,” is told by Silas Spitzer 
in the February issue of Holiday 
magazine. Mr. Spitzer says the story 
of bread began with the earliest 
records of the human family when 
crushed grains of wheat and barley 
were baked on hot stones in the ashes 
of an open fire. He traces the many 
crumbs of bread that are scattered 
through all the pages of history and 
concludes that bread is still the 
world’s staff of life. He writes of all 
the different types of bread in the 
world today and recalls, with nos- 
talgia, the smell of home-made bread 
baking in his mother’s kitchen. 
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No. 3666—Roll Slicer 


The Alto Corp., manufacturer of 
Alto roll slicing machines, announces 


its newest model, the Midale slicer. 
Designed specifically for bakeries 
with a small roll production, this 


machine slices cluster or individual 





rolls fast enough for any standard 


wrapping machine to handle, a com- 
pany announcement states. It will 
slice clusters of four, six, eight or 


12 sandwich rolls, and the new end- 
to-end tandem clusters of four wiener 
rolls from the outside. The machine 
also slices individual rolls. It is 5 ft. 
long, 18 in. wide, and 32 in. high. It 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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Poe. 


has a % h.p. motor and operates on 
110 volts, single phase. The shipping 
weight is 250 lb. To secure more de- 
tails check No. 3666 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3673—Rust 
Remover 


A new non-toxic rust remover, in 
powder form, is being produced by 
the By-Buk Co. Transportation and 
handling costs are reduced consider- 
ably by adding the water at destina- 
tion, company spokesmen said. They 
added: “The strength of the result- 
ing liquid rust remover can be con- 
trolled to meet any derusting or cor- 
rosion removing requirement for fer- 
rous or non-ferrous metals. It is non- 
tox.c, non obnoxious, non-flammable, 
leaves no alkalies and requires no 
neutralizer. It leaves the derusted 
surfaces metallically clean with a 
thin rust-resistant coat, ready—with 
no other treatment—to form a per- 
fect bond for paints, nickel or chrom- 
ium plating, galvanizing and other 
protective coatings.” To secure more 
complete details check No. 3673 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 36638— 


Refrigerator 
New features of the Sta-Kold 
model RDA-40-S dough retarder- 


salad refrigerator, manufactured by 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Corp., 
features interchangeable interiors 
that are adjustable on 1 in. centers 
to take any or any combination of 
bakers pan slides, stationary or pull- 
out meat rails, stationary or pullout 
shelves and biological drawers. This 








refrigerator is 100% all-metal con- 
struction and has a sanitary wipe- 
out bottom. Other features are: Built- 
in cylinder locks and heavy die-cast 
handles on all doors; capacity, 40 cu. 
ft.; tray capacity equipped with 53 
sets of slides; adjustable on 1 in. 
increments; two doors; finish—front: 
No. 4 polish 20 gauge stainless steel; 
top, sides, back, and interior of cor- 
rosion-resistant aluminum; % h.p. 
hermetically sealer unit; width 50% 
in., depth 33% in. (exclusive of hard- 
ware), height 72% in. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3668 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3671—Cabinets 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., an- 
nounces the introduction of the Cres- 
Cor Hi-Tensile line utility cabinets 
constructed of hard aireraft-type 
aluminum. Designed for the food, 


bakery, supermarket and general re- 
tail service field, these cabinets are 
mounted on Neoprene rubber casters 
to permit 


transfer of food or other 








items within a building, or, to allow 
truck delivery of baked goods. The 
corrugated sides support a standard 
pan and permit optional pan spacing. 
Cabinets are also available with an 
angle-ledge, stationary type pan sup- 
port. Other features include a new 
type, one panel door for sanitation; 
a one-piece heavy duty aluminum 
top; and a new door lock. Secure 
additional information by checking 
No. 3671 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3669—Pan 
Coating 


Conrad Associates has announced 
the development of a new product, 
called Poly Bake, a liquid pan coating 
manufactured expressly for the de- 
panning of bread and rolls. It is 
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manufactured in two types: White 
label, made with USP white oil and 
vegetable oils; and yellow label, a 
pure vegetable product. Poly Bake, 
according to the company, will: 
“Produce three or more bakes with 
one application when used on un- 
glazed pans; double the number of 
releases from glazed pans when lubri- 
cated two or three times a week; 
never clog nozzles on automatic 
spraying equipment; permit lower 
pressure to be used on spraying or 
brush equipment; not form carbon- 
ization in baking pans; leave pans 
clean and ready for immediate re- 
use; contain no animal fats, there- 
fore cannot turn rancid; meet with 
all state and federal pure food laws; 
and require no heating before appli- 
cation. Further information may be 
secured by checking No. 3669 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3674—Safety 
Program 

A new specialized safety program, 
designed specifically to help the small 
business owner prevent worker acci- 
dents, has just been announced by 
the American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Boston. En- 
titled, “Production Without Acci- 
dents,” this program consists of a 
mail accident prevention _ service 
which places in the hands of the 
small business operator a continuing 
complete step-by-step program to 
help his workers stay free from on- 
the-job accidents. Made up of 14 
chapters which are presented in 10 
separate booklets, the program has 
special application for companies 
employing less than 100 persons. To 
insure retention of all booklets as a 
complete text on accident prevention, 
each chapter has been punched for 
insertion in a binder. This material 
is also being published as a cloth 
bound volume. To secure more in- 
formation check No. 3674 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3675—Directory 


The Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute announces the 
publication of a new directory cover- 
ing makers of all types of packag- 
ing machinery. The directory is leath- 
er covered and in loose-leaf form so 
that it can be kept up-to-date as new 
information is issued. It is divided 
into three sections. One section lists 
the trade names of equipment and 
names of the manufacturers, another 
lists the kind of equipment available 
and the names of the manufacturers 
and a third section, alphabetically 
arranged, gives names and addresses 
of the machinery makers and com- 
plete information on the machines 
each one makes. The directory sells 
for $10 and may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


No. 3667—Fork 
Truek 


A new stand-up fork truck is 
being manufactured by the Market 
Forge Co. This truck allows the use 
of two batteries placed on either side 
of the operator. A simple foot switch 
with two speeds forward and two 
speeds reverse and equipped with a 
dead-man brake, gives one-foot con- 
trol operation and automatic braking 
when the unit is unattended. For- 
ward and reverse are controlled by a 
direction switch which is hand oper- 
ated and mounted conveniently near 
the steering wheel. The truck meas- 
ures 42 in. in width and 58% in. in 
length, not including forks, and has 
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a turning radius of 52 in. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3667 
on the coupon and mail it. 

No. 3670—Packaging 
Portfolio 


“How to Pack It’—a packaging 
portfolio published by Hinde & 
Dauch, has recently been published. 


It describes and illustrates 12 dif- 
ferent styles and more than 70 types 
of corrugated boxes for a variety of 
products. Shelf and counter, display, 
luggage style, “prepaks,” Duplex 
(combination shipping and display) 
and a new “Hevi-Duty” box for high 
density products are but a few of 
the boxes included in the portfolio. 
In addition, descriptive copy for each 
box suggests proper methods of seal- 
ing, packing, and displaying. Copies 
of the portfolio may be obtained by 
checking No. 3670 on the coupon and 
mailing it 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


















A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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No. 3665—Formula 
Bulletin 


A bulletin on the new concentrate 
formula of the ADMI stable ferment 
process has been issued by the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute. In addition 
to the formula, this publication gives 


the procedure for setting the fer- 
ment, preparation of the dough, 


formula for the dough and stability 
of the ferment. Equipment require- 
ments are also discussed, as well as 
simple but vital sanitation require- 
ments. A copy of the bulletin, 103D, 
may be obtained by checking No. 
3665 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3676—Containers, 
Pans 


Weinman Brothers, Inc., has pub- 
lished new literature on its aluminum 
foil containers and pans and trans- 
parent plastic packaging. One folder 
describes the use of aluminum foil 
containers and pans for baked prod- 
ucts and frozen foods. The folder de- 
scribes these products as having a 
“sturdy, curled edge” and “made of 
pure aluminum throughout; edsy to 
heat; easy to freeze.’’ These contain- 
ers are said to be re-usable by the 
customer. A second folder illustrates 
the company’s various designs of 
transparent plastic packaging, in- 
cluding boxes, displays and cans. The 
folder explains how samples and a 
complete catalog may be obtained. To 
secure this literature, check No. 3676 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3672—Food 
Mixer 

The Univex bench type 22-qt. food 
mixer, product of Universal Indus- 
tries, has been awarded the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts cer- 


tificate of honorable mention for new 
and improved products of distinction 
manufactured in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the past two years. The mixer 
was selected from among more than 
300 entries for mention as an out- 
standing example of new product de- 
velopment and improvement by Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers. It was 
cited for its precision manufacture, 
its easy handling and its versatility 
To secure more details on this prod- 
uct check No. 3672 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3677—Carton 
Manual 


The Folding Paper Box Association 
of America has announced the re- 
lease of a revised edition of its in- 
dustry manual, “The Folding Car- 
ton.” The booklet consists of 56 pages 
devoted to the history and manufac- 
turing of the folding paper carton. 
Profusely illustrated, the book com- 
bines a complete graphic review of 
the industry for the casual reader 


and a detailed step-by-step treatise 
The com- 
de- 


for the technical worker. 


plete boxmaking operation is 
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BIGGER PIE PROFITS 
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scribed. The manual is available to 
non-members of the association at 
$1.25 per copy by writing the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association of Ameri- 
ca at 337 West Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, II. 


No. 3660—Bin 
Indicator 

A new model Bin-Dicator bin level 
indicator incorporating a_ built-in 
bull’s-eye signal light for use in in- 
stallations requiring a signal which 
can be readily seen by an operator, 
is announced by the Bin-Dicator Co. 
The new model has been designated 
model “AL” special Bin-Dicator and 
is said to be complete, visual signal 
system in one package. It comes as- 
sembled and ready for connection. To 
secure more complete details check 
No. 3660 on the coupon and mail it. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











) CONTAINERS 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 


1300 HUDSON STREET 


od | ea NA COMPANY, Inc. HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 











WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
*Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny.” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California . 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 31 











1. True. Flours generally used for 
round top bread seem to produce in- 
creased toughness in the crust and 
crumb which is objectionable. 

2.True. If more than 5% is used 
the inside of the cakes are apt to 
have a slight brown cast near the 
crust. The volume of the cakes is 
also slightly reduced. 
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3. False. Cellulose is more sensitive 
Therefore wrapping machine opera- 
tors should be instructed to give a 
tight wrap in the summer and a loose 
wrap in the winter. This type of paper 
contracts quite a bit in cold weather 
and expands in warm weather. 

4.True. Allowing the filling to set 
for an hour or longer gives the pump- 
kin a chance to re-absorb some of the 
moisture it may have lost during the 
canning process, 

5. False. Sifting the soda in with 
the flour is very apt to produce tun- 
nels in the cakes due to undissolved 
soda particles. Soda dissolves rather 
slowly and it may be added in the 


liquid if it is thoroughly dissolved. 
However, if the liquid is acid, such 
as buttermilk or sour milk, it may 
start to re-act and produce carbon 
dioxide gas before it goes into the 
batter. This may cause a slight de- 
crease in the volume of the baked 
cakes. In our opinion, the best pro- 
cedure is to cream the soda with the 
sugar and shortening. 

6. False. The reason for blowing air 
into cake batters during the mixing 
period is to decrease the mixing time 
and thereby increase the man-hour 
production. 

7. True. It has been our experience 
that 10 oz. of dough is just about the 

























wheat is different! 


The very soil that produces it, the high-altitude condi- 
tions under which it grows. the low-humidity air in 
which it ripens—makes Montana hard wheat have a 
record-setting high protein content. Millers compete for 


this grain, but 


The Montana Flour Mills country 
elevators are located right in the 


heart of this area! 


And the Montana Flour Mills specialize in milling this 
extraordinary wheat into flour that meets the exact 
specifications of leading bakers throughout these entire 
United States. Not only do they have access to this 
finest of wheat grown in this country. but they are 
experienced in producing the finest flours from this 
wheat. with the aid of modern laboratories. 





The heritage of Montana grown 
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on Montana wheats is 
available in booklet 
form. Mail your request 
to Montana Flour Mills Co 
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correct amount to figure for each 
pie. 

8. True. These knobs keep the bot- 
tom of the pans just slightly from 
the hearth and away from the strong 
bottom heat thereby eliminating or 
decreasing the darkness of the bot- 
tom crust. 

9. False. It 
68-72% starch. 

10. True. Experiments have shown 
that % oz. cream of tartar or substi- 
tute per quart of egg whites produces 
the best results. When more than this 
amount is used, the cakes will have a 
sour sharp taste, which is objection- 
able. 

11.True. Some bakers prefer a 
grainy lard for bread doughs as they 
are of the opinion that it mixes in 
better. We have never been able to 
find any difference in the finished 
bread. In manufacturing lard, when 
it is placed in containers and cooled 
rapidly, it will be smooth. A grainy 
lard is produced by slow cooling. 


will Contain about 


12. False. The bread or ball stage 
test requires a considerable amount 
of experience. A good thermometer 
is much more conducive to uniform 
results than the above 

13. True. From 2% oz. to 4 oz. of 
the type of tapioca should be used 
for each No. 10 can of fruit. The 
amount to use is variable, depending 
upon the consistency of the fruit. The 
tapioca should be mixed with the 
sugar, salt, etc., and then mixed with 
the fruit and allowed to stand for at 
least one hour. It is not necessary to 
cook the filling before it is placed in 
the pie shells 


tests. 


14. True. On the pH scale 7 is neu- 
tral. Below 7 is acid, above 7 is alka- 
line. When the pH of the cakes is 
above 7 the crumb color will be on 
the gray side rather than white. For 
that reason some cream of tartar is 
quite often used in the formula in 
conjunction with baking powder. 

15. False. The process was patented 
about 1870. This process removed 
bran particles from the flour by the 
use of a blast of air. 

16. False. It does not increase the 
absorption but lowers it. Cake flour 
is used in order to produce a more 
tender eating product. 

17. False. The best procedure is to 
place the containers in a tank in 
cold running water. It will take about 
nine hours for a 30 lb. can to thaw 
out completely. They should be thor- 
oughly stirred before being used as 
during the freezing process part of 
the moisture is separated from the 
solids. 

18. False. Ammonia is not recom- 
mended as it has a tendency to dark- 
en the frying fat. 

19. True. White rye flour seems to 
have a slight darkening effect. Some 
bakers prefer starch over white flour 
claiming that there is less stickiness 
at the brake. 

20.True. About 8% _ shortening, 
based on the weight of the flour is 
recommended. The best procedure is 
to make the rolls as near to the time 
possible when they are to be served. 
The sales department should educate 
the purchaser of this type of product 
to re-heat the rolls just before serv- 
ing them. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD COMPLETES EXPANSION 

ST. LOUIS — An expansion pro- 
gram adding 125,000 sq. ft. of space 
to facilities of the Ward Baking Co. 
in St. Louis has been completed. The 
firm remodeled a structure at 4500 
Parkview Place, adjoining its former 
headquarters at 4510 Parkview 
Place. Production will also continue 
at the latter plant. 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 





















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
... KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 
meet your every need. 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


— 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Brand of Flour Enrichment 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


Chemin 
f Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. y 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
| SPECIALISTSIN FLOUR ENRICH- q 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
SS «=m ee 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ste COLORADO 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 12" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Stable or Slightly 
Lower Food Prices 
Predicted for 1955 


NEW YORK—Food prices will re- 
main stable in 1955 or be slightly 
lower over-all for the same foods, 
John A. Logan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, 
said recently, adding that naturally 
prices of most foods depend on farm 
prices. 

“Some farm prices may be up 
slightly, some down, but overall the 
level should remain about the same 
for the coming year. Competition, 
which influences retail prices, is ex- 
pected to be even more keen in 1955, 
so consumers can look forward to 
good values,” he said. 

Prices now are down about 5 per 
cent from their 1952 peak, take- 
home pay is at a record level, and 
“people are eating better for less,” 
he emphasized. 

The American people spent more 
on food in 1954 than in any previous 
year, Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
said in an interview on the “It’s 
YOUR Business!” radio program 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Willis said that Americans 
spent $64 billion for food last year 
or four times the $16 billion spent 
in 1939. In the coming year, he said, 
“we look for the industry to grow 
still bigger and better.” 

Food prices are affected greatly 
by taxes and about $1 out of every 
$5 a housewife spends on food goes 
for taxes of one kind or another, 
Mr. Willis said. 

Actually, Americans today are 
spending far more on taxes than on 
food, although as recently as 1939 
the reverse was true, he said, ex- 
plaining that in 1954 the tax bill 
was about $85 billion compared to 
$64 billion for food, whereas in 1939 
taxes took only $12% billion and $16 
billion went for food. 

During the round-table discussion, 
conducted by Kenneth R. Miller, 
senior vice president of the NAM, 
Mr. Logan revealed that a recent 
survey of NAFC members showed 
that all of the companies queried 
plan to build new supermarkets this 
year 

“Even more significant,” he said, 
“is that over half of them plan to 
open new warehouses.” 

The food industry can keep up with 
America’s tremendous growth, Mr. 
Willis emphasized. 

“Agriculture has learned to grow 
more per acre,” he said, and “‘through 
research we have been able to find 
many new uses for farm crops. For 
example, a profitable market has 
been developed for soybeans and 
more than 500 uses have been de- 
veloped for corn. 

“With 6,400 research scientists and 
technicians at work in food proces- 
sors’ laboratories many new products 
and new uses for farm crops are 
being found every day. We are con- 
fident they will continue to come up 
with new and startling discoveries 
to keep the industry abreast of the 
country’s growth.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~ 
COOKIE FIRM’S NAME CHANGED 

WILLMAR, MINN.—The Willmar 
Cookie Co. is the new name of the 
former Swanson Baking Co., located 
in Willmar, Minn. The firm recently 
held a promotion meeting with over 
a score of distributors being in at- 
tendance. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FiNT FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 


















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
y, 








GARLAND MILLS” 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ees ATCHISON, KANSAS 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
The Zuality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 





OKLAHOM 
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AIB Scholarship Program 


Enters Fourth Year 


CHICAGO—Four scholarships have 
been awarded to students at the 
American Institute of Baking for the 
class beginning Jan. 31. The scholar- 
ships, which are supported by indivi- 
dual firms, foundations, or memorial 
funds, were first offered in 1952. 
Twenty-two students received grants 
in the first three years of the pro- 
gram. In addition, the St. Louis Pro- 
duction Club and the AIB Alumni 
Association each awarded a scholar- 
ship in 1954. 
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Of the four students who won 
awards for Class 67, only two have 
had commercial baking experience. 
One of the objectives of the program 
is to attract into the industry intelli- 
gent and ambitious young men who 
might otherwise be unaware of the 
opportunities in this field. 

Students who received study grants 
for Class 67 are: Raymond E. Gehrke, 
Genesee, Idaho (Standard Brands 
scholarship); Frank H. Kleschen, Jr., 
Rockford, Ill. (Ekco Foundation 
scholarship); Ralph M. J. Morrison, 
Kirkland, Wash. (Joe Lowe Founda- 
tion scholarship); and Edmund E. 


Stanger, Fresno, Cal. (C, A. Swanson 
& Sons scholarship). 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. Stanger are 
currently employed in bakeries. Both 
were recommended to the institute 
because of their intense interest in 
the technical aspects of baking. Mr. 
Gehrke made his career choice while 
serving with the U.S. Marine Corps, 
where he was assigned to bakery 
duties. Family tradition prompted Mr. 
Kleschen to enroll in the institute 
school, His father is a bakery owner, 
and has spent almost 50 years in the 
industry. The son, a December grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 
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Sun-Maid serves bakers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 
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SUN-MAIDS 


FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy-— 





SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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where he majored in English, plans 
to follow his institute training with 
some practical experience before pur- 
chasing an established bakery. 

An additional five scholarships are 
available for the August course in 
Baking Science and Technology. The 
grants cover tuition and an allowance 
toward living expenses. Inquiries are 
invited, and should be addressed to 
the registrar, American Institute 
School of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St.., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Baking Holds Promise, 
AIB Graduates Told 


CHICAGO—Faith and courage are 
the primary essentials for baking 
pioneers, said Louis E. Caster to 
graduating students at the American 
Institute of Baking recently. In his 
commencement address, the insti- 
tute’s board chairman said that bak- 
ing is one of the few businesses in 
which a modest capital investment 
can produce success within a few 
years. As an example, he named a 
concern which had the courage to 
offer a high quality product at a 
price well above the standard, and 
faith that it would find a market of 
consumers willing to pay the high 
price to obtain the quality. This firm’s 
products now are distributed through- 
out much of the U.S., he said. 

Other speakers also emphasized 
quality as an essential to success. 
Willism Walmsley, principal emeritus 
of the School of Baking, told the 
graduates that quality is an attribute 
not only of products, but also of loy- 
alty to one’s organization, conduct in 
community and personal affairs, and 
of the progress and reputation of the 
entire industry. 

Students who achieved first and 
second place standing in the twenty 
week course were: Jasper Rossetto, 
winner of the St. Louis Production 
Club scholarship, first place; and 
Wade Duncan, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Davis Hiss, Copley, Ohio, tied for 
second place in the first 10 weeks, or 
theory section of the course. Thomas 
E. Trefzger, Peoria, Ill, had first 
place standing in the second 10 
weeks, or production section, and Mr. 
Duncan and Mr. Rossetto tied for 
second place. 

Class 67 in Baking Science and 
Technology will open Jan. 31, 1955. 
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New Gluten-Free Bread 
Developed in Toronto 


TORONTO —A gluten-free bread, 
claimed as beneficial to sufferers 
from sprue and celiac who cannot 
eat ordinary bread, has been devel- 
oped by a dietitian at the Toronto 
General Hospital. 

Ingredients used were potato flour, 
egg white, terrasodium pyrophos- 
phate, calcium lactate, finely ground 
bran, cream of tartar, salt and sugar. 
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BAKERS INSTALL OFFICERS 

UTICA, N.Y.—Members of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Bakers Assn. installed 
officers at a dinner meeting in the 





Hamilton. Installed were president, 
F. Carl Barth; vice president, Sal 
Nicotera; treasurer, Thomas Bazan; 


recording secretary, Dale Pardi, and 
corresponding secretary, Thomas 
Watkins. John Krenitsky was _ in- 
stalled as chairman of the board of 
directors. Directors are Michae] Dom- 
ka, Jerry Rosenblum, Chester Huta, 
Joseph Drobner, Mr. Bazan and John 
M. Evans. Charles Vogel, president of 
the state association, was named an 
honorary director. 
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| 3 SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufactures Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


March 18-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 481, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, ind. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn ; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, NJ. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 


Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.) ; Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL 


Research Institute 
Opened in Australia 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — Experi- 
ments now being conducted at the 
recently opened research institute at 
Wagga, New South Wales, for the 
development of wheats resistant to 
bunt are expected to save wheat 
growers thousands of dollars. 


E. H. Graham, minister of agricul- 
ture in the New South Wales govern- 
ment, predicts that if the experi- 
ments are successful, the cost of the 
institute, assessed at the equivalent 
of $225,000, will be recouped in two 
seedings of the state’s wheat crop. 

The institute, the first of its kind 
in Australia, will conduct research 
into the breeding of wheats of a 
high baking quality, the study of soil 
nitrogen building up under various 
types of land usage, control of skele- 
ton weed and the cereal root rot prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Graham said, “I feel confident 
that the institute, through its direc- 
tor, Dr. A. T. Pugsley, and his team 
of scientists, will produce wheats 
which will become known throughout 
the length and breadth of Australia. 
We have already learned that there 
is nothing which will eradicate skele- 
ton weed, and we have learned to 
farm with it. The work already done 
has changed the outlook from one of 
hopelessness to hopefulness.” 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 
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900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











The Great Southwest offers the finest 


RPO 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


RATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRend 7535 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manag 


Phone L. D. 98 


Lewis W. Sanford ¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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j. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


” 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 

Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5.N. Y. 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





21 W. 10TH ST. 





After a particularly severe air raid 
in London during the war, a rescue 


squad was seeking survivors in a 
house which had been completely lev- 
eled. They saw in the midst of the 
wreckage an old man sitting in a 
bath tub, stark naked, holding his 
head in his hands and muttering. 
Pulling beams and girders aside they 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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finally got to him and one of the 
rescuers said, “Are you all right, fel- 
low, are you all right?” and the old 
man muttered, “I can’t undestand it, 
I can’t understand it.” The rescuer 
said, “What can’t you understand, 
fellow?’ and the old man replied, 
“I just can’t understand it. All I 
did was pull the plug and the whole 
house came down!” 


¢¢ ¢ 
K rations stored in Germany since 
the war have spoiled, the Army re- 
ports. And the former GI wants to 
know, “How could they tell?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


The news that Joe lost his job got 


around quickly, and a nosy friend 
asked: “Why did the foreman fire 
you?” 

“You know what a foreman is,” 


Joe shrugged, “the one who stands 
around and watches the other men 
work.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 
his friend wanted to know. 

“Well, he just got jealous of me,” 
Joe explained. “People thought I was 
the foreman.” 
























































— —— PHONE L. D. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL S + * 
The train for New Orleans had 
or pulled out of St. Louis and the pas- 
sengers settled back for the trip. A 
BREY & SHARPLESS handsomely tall man in the Suthen 
Cunnel tradition, entered the club 
F LO U R car and asked: “Is theah a gentle- 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. man from Shelby County, Tenn., 
present?” 
One man stood up. “Ah’m a native 
of that county, suh!” 
JOHN F. REILLY “Fine!” bellowed the first man. “Ah 
wondah if Ah might borrow youh 
FLOUR co’k-screw for a minute, suh? 
e iad ¢¢ 
Two Broadway New York City 
A mountaineer, seeing his first mo- 
. torcycle roaring along the road, 
raised his rifle and banged away. 
THOMPSON FLOUR “Did you get the varmint?” called 
PRODUCTS, INC. his wife. Peer 2 
“Hit it but didn’t kill it,” came 
C FLOUR the answer. “I can still hear it growl- 
om an In Produce Exchange Building in’—but I sure made it turn that 
p Y, Cc. New York City pore man loose!” 
® Andrew De Lisser WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 
roreicnN K]_OUR pomestic 
DOMESTIC FLOU R EXPORT 410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
, OMAHA 475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO ULYSSES DeSTEFANO KNIGHTON 
Mill Agent L U R 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA ici tae 
Correspondence Solicited NEW YORK BOSTO 
te 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA 
of lity Fl E N re 
~ Luatit our for Every [Nee 
Wis: Claaiete S. R. STRISIK CO. | |ipQaspaiamiialieieii 
Flour Mill Agents Cliff H. Morris & Co. 
Our Own ‘ . NEW YORK 
Produce Exchange NE t 3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3 
Laboratories 
Including WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
Pilot RB k Domestic and Export LARSE 0. 
i a ery Flour and Cereal FLOUR 
Products All Grades 
280 Madison Ave. New York 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
¥ Gitpert JACKSON PEEK BROS. 
Company, Inc. Flour Brokers 
“The Clearing House For Clears” Wallace Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
\ ee Teletype KC 535 
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Vancouver Sets Sights 
On Higher Exports 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
in December were over 11,800,000 bu. 
of which all but 700,000 bu. were 
cleared from local terminals. Present 
indications are that the January 
clearances will be over 12,000,000 bu. 
and February bookings are already 
classed as “heavy.” 

The large movement in December 
is considered by grain men to be an 
excellent one in view of the wide 
range of grades of wheat being moved 
this season contrasted with the wide 
optional range of grades that were 
handled a year ago. 

The continued climb in ocean 
freights, with no apparent lessening 
in sight, is causing considerable worry 
to exporters of grain as well as other 
commodities. And to make matters 
worse, many of the regular liners on 
European trade are not much inter- 
ested in accepting grain since they 
can get plenty of better - paying 
freight in southern coast ports. 

Current grain rates to the United 
Kingdom are reported around 125s. 
although there was a report one full 
cargo for February was done at 137s. 
Space to Rotterdam is said to be up- 
wards of $15 per ton. Latest grain 
fixtures to Japan are reported at 
$13.25 per ton. Only a few months 
ago $8 was considered very nice busi- 
ness to Japan and a year ago grain 
was moving to that country from B.C. 
at $6.60 per ton. 

That there are not many prospects 
at present of ocean freights dropping 
is seen in the fact that at least one 
steamship company is quoting U.K. 
liner space for April around 125s. per 
ton. 
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Colorado Girl Wins 
Wheat Sweepstakes 


DENVER—Jo Ann Golgart, a 13- 
year-old schoolgirl from Ault, is 
Colorado’s best wheat producer, and 
she has the Colorado Pure Seed 
Show's two most important wheat 
trophies to prove it. 

Wheat entries submitted by the 
high school sophomore won both the 
junior milling and baking contest 
and the Wheat Sweepstakes, cham- 
pion event for all wheat class win- 
ners at the Pure Seed Show. 

Jo Ann’s sample of Comanche was 
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entered in the junior contest last 
November. Her wheat, along with 
about 30 other entries, was milled, 
mixed and baked in the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. cereal lab- 
oratory in Denver, and scored at 
each step in the process against rigid 
commercial standards. Her entry re- 
ceived the top score in this test, 
making Jo Ann the junior wheat 
champion. The contest is sponsored 
jointly by the Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn., and the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and 
is open to all 4-H and FFA young- 
sters who raise wheat. 

A sample of Jo Ann’s Wichita 
wheat, entered in the junior winter 
wheat class at the seed show took 
first place in the Junior show, topped 
the open class entry for winter wheat 
champion, and outscored all other 


wheat champion entries to win the 
sweepstakes award, significant of the 
best wheat entry in the show. 

The young wheat champion will 
tour the CM&E Co. cereal labora- 
tories, appear on Denver TV, attend 
the spud banquet honoring seed show 
winners, and receive her awards at 
the National Western Stock Show. 
Jo Ann and her parents will be guests 
at the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers annual convention din- 
ner in Denver Feb. 22. 


Sara Lee Broker, 
Sales Managers Appointed 


CHICAGO — E. J. Hofstetter, 523 
Citizens Bldg., Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed the Louisville broker 
for the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., it 
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was announced by Charles W. Lubin, 
president of the Chicago bakery. The 
appointment of a Louisville repre- 
sentative will mark Sara Lee’s first 
introduction of its baked products 
into the Kentucky market. The cakes 
will be fresh-frozen in the company’s 
Chicago kitchens and shipped to 
Louisville in refrigerated trucks. 
They will be sold through the frozen 
foods departments of supermarkets 
and food stores. Louisville is the 
eleventh new market Sara Lee has 
entered within seven months. The 
company’s products are now distrib- 
uted in 22 states. 

Edward M. Wittigschlager is fro- 
zen foods sales manager. Announce- 
ment was also made of the promo- 
tion of Kenneth Harris and James 
Griffin to divisional sales managers 
for the frozen foods division. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















Outstanding in appearance and dura- 
bility ... Hammond Multi-Wall bags 
create enthusiasm and pride among 


your sales representatives . . 


. help to 


increase sales through distributors and 


dealers . .. build prestige for your com- 


pany and products, and provide com- 


plete protection of contents from pack- 


ing machines to the ultimate consumer. 


Yes, you can put your shipping sack on 
your sales team by specifying Ham- 


mond Multi-Walls. 


“TREES ARE A CROP” 
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1S IN THE RECORD 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF MONARCH 
CANADIAN THE WEST \ 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL ee 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


7 WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour og MEd 
| Mills Limited s a A , 


SASKATOON 
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em | puRITy THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GREATS ee eS, Ltd. | AT IOMAL FLOOR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the . 2 Matin Co., _ 





Cable Address au as >. 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal : USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TRAINLOAD OF CORN 


LOS ANGELES — Viault Bros. of 
Los Angeles made some grain trans- 
portation history recently when it 
started the new year by taking de- 
livery on a record shipment of an 
entire trainload of corn. Through the 
cooperation of several railroads, the 
record 9,744,000-Ib. shipment of No. 
2 yellow shelled corn was brought 
from the m‘dwest in what is believed 
to be the first cross-country move on 
an entire trainload of this commodity. 





Wesley D'Ewart Named 
Aid to USDA Secretary 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
announced the appointment of Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, Wilsall, Mont., as 
special assistant to the secretary. 

Mr. D’Ewart has owned and oper- 
ated a livestock farm in Park County, 
Mont., since 1918. He was a member 
of Congress from the second district 
in Montana in 1945-54. 

He will serve as liaison between 
Congress and the USDA, carrying the 
department’s viewpoints to Congress 
and providing the department with 
congressional viewpoints on policy 
and other developments in agricul- 
ture. 
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Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Freeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 





ead EXPORT FLOUR 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 


change: 
Jan. Jan. 
24, 31, 
1954-55, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 40% 26 38 38 
Allis-Chalmers .... 76% 45% 72% 76% 
roe, S226 ...... 19 103 121% 128 
Am. Cyanamid M4y% 43% 54 53% 
 abercasat . 114% 105% 112% 113% 
ap SP EE 74% #5SI% 65 65 
Cont. Baking Co.. 305% 20% 29 30% 
Pa. GSS ....0. 105%, 90% 1025 102% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% 81% 88% 
. & srry 185 174% 178 178 
Cream of Wheat... 30% 26% 30 30% 
Dow Chemical ... 47% 33% 44% 416% 
Gen. Baking Co. 1 9% 11% 11 
Gen. Foods Corp... 80% 50% 15% 76 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 78 60% 63 67% 
Sf 124% 119 122% 122 
Merck & Co. ...... 23% 17% 225% 23% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 45% 36% 44% 43% 
a ae skearae 183% 172% 180 179 
Pillsbury M., Inc. . 57% 35 57% 56 
Procter & Gamble. 97 68 95% 94 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 28 32% 32% 
d. vir .vee 158 143 ... 149% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 415% 20% 3834 37% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40 29% 40 39% 
Pid. $4.50 ...... 92%, 864% .... 89% 
Sterling Drug .... 46 36 45% 


Sunsh. Biscuits, Inc, 84 
United Biscuit 


of America .... 40 27 29% 2 
Pfd. $4.50 ... - 107% 103% .... 105% 
Victor Ch. Works. 37 26%, 33% 34 
Pea. GaSe .....- 95% 89 ee 
Ward Baking Co... 27% 19% 23% 22% 
. & * Baer 105% 100% 104% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
DEE Gs. Seve thacscaliaens 2 42% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 140% 2 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 94 97 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.... 134 144 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 102% 104 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 91 93 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 102% 104 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 98 100 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 103 104 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 964% 97 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Jan. Jan. 
24, 31, 
--1954-55—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 41% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co... 230 164% 202% 201% 
Pfd. $5 ........ 140% 132 sacs See 
Hathaway Bak., 
ie ME cyene 10 1% 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 22% 18 22% 22% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 12% wa  awts 9% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
NM. Wo SS POR. ... 0. -. 107% 108% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
N. ¥., $8 Pfd. ... . 1414 142% 
Omer, Inc. ...... + ; 21% 22 
Wagner Baking Co. ... , 5% 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 105% 107% 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Jan. 18, 1955 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats 
oocees 236 695 
3,658 1, 





Rye Barl'y 

Buffalo 205 
Afloat séece 
Milwaukee, afloat 


Totals 


eeda 236 4,353 1,123 
Previous week .. 1 


4,349 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 
1955, and Jan. 24, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
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c7-American— -—in bond— 
Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. 
22, 24, 22, 2 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wiieemt ris 368,753 313,718 236 1,173 
Corn . 62,388 39,577 - ws 
Sate “sis seels 19,999 15,248 4,353 4,874 
Rye .. --.- 9,867 10,954 1,123 257 
Barley . 26,957 11,577 1,929 2,339 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 22, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ayo 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
853 (1,120) bu. 





spSTERIES » 
E> “ir dé 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





ai ‘ 4i 
Cartier 





“Lasalle” 


4i a ai 
Pontiac 


Flax Processors 


Form Organization 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Flaxseed Processors Assn. was formed 
at an organizational meeting held in 
Washington Jan. 11 

The association will promulgate 
trading rules for linseed oil and meal 
and promote research in connection 
with new markets as well as cooper- 
ate with government agencies and 
laboratories, official societies and 
other interested groups in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of test 
methods and standards for flaxseed 
products. 

Directors of the new association 
are: President, Fred M. Seed, vice 
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president of Cargill, Inc.; vice presi- 
dent, E. H. Russell, president of Min- 
nesota Linseed Oil Co.; Victor A. 
Acer, vice president of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; S. B. Coolidge, Jr., 
vice president of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co.; John Daniels, director of linseed 
oil sales, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; 
treasurer, Ralph Bruce, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co.; executive secretary, 
George L. Prichard, Bureau of Raw 
Materials, 1243 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington. 





E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 


Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
































“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
... the same good judgment that tells you 






















































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmontor 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








LIMITED 











sue) teva: FLOUR MILLS 
Canadian Hard Spring ant MC ema 








Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 








- SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 
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TORONTO—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners reports that Canada’s 
wheat, wheat flour and rye exports 
represent approximately 30% of the 
world’s trade in bread grains to give 
it a lead over all other exporters. 
Coarse grain clearances covered more 
than 27% of the world export of oats, 
barley and corn. 

In the crop year 1953-54 Canada’s 
grain exports totaled 437.9 million 
bushels, higher than the 30 year av- 
erage of 314 miillion bushels but well 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great —— Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Canada Leads All Exporting Countries 
In Bread Grain Trade, Survey Shows 


under the record 582.8 million bush- 
els of the previous crop year. E. E. 
Baxter, the board's chief statistician, 
attributed the drop in business in the 
last crop year to a lessened demand 
from importing countries, the return 
of the Argentine to a competitive po- 
sition and the impact of the U.S. on 
the market. Mr. Baxter also men- 
tioned a belief, yet to be proved, 
that importing countries tended to 
build up stocks during the Korean 
War and then used them up when 
tension eased. 

The major factor in the decline of 
business for Canada was the slide in 
U.K. purchases. Total wheat imports 
plummeted from 102 million bushels 
to 65.8 million. Germany, the report 
states, was the heaviest buyer of Ca 
nadian wheat under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement with a total 
of 17 million bushels. While sales 
were off to most other outlets Cana- 
da’s trade with Japan soared. Before 
the war Japanese wheat imports av- 
eraged around 5.3 million bushels a 
year but in 1953-54 they rocketed to 
39.4 million bushels. 

Of the 12 countries importing more 
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Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Commodity Ex- 
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NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


6 AMARILLO 








than 10 million bushels each in 1952- 
53, all but Japan reduced their im- 
ports. Pakistan and Yugoslavia with- 
drew from the Canadian market en- 
tirely. 

Commonwealth countries took 26.5 
million bu. of Canada’s 46.3 million 
bu. wheat flour exports, a reduction 
of 10.2 million from 1952-53. The 
Philippines, with 5.2 million bu., also 
was a major buyer. 

The principal market for Canadian 
oats again was the U.S. which took 
65.9 million bushels of the total 69.9 
million. 

The market for rolled oats and 
oatmeal improved from 500,000 bush- 
els in 1952-53 to 800,000 last year, but 
barley shipments suffered a drop to 
90.1 million bushels from 118.9 mil- 
lion. However, last year’s figure still 
represented the second heaviest crop- 
year clearances in history. 

Shipments of barley to Germany 
and Belgium declined while clear- 
ances to the United Kingdom ad- 
vanced 3.5 million bushels to 19.6 
million. The U.S. resumed its position 
as heaviest barley importer, 36.9 mil- 
lion bushels. This position was held 
by Germany in the previous season. 

Rye exports reached a record high 
of 16.8 million bushels, due to heavy 
U.S. buying. Flaxseed exports in- 
creased to 5.2 million with heavy buy- 
ing from Belgium and Japan. 
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Canadian Flour 


Output Ahead 
Of Year Earlier 


TORONTO — Canadian mills re- 
ported an output of 1,885,284 bbl. of 
flour for November compared with 
1,865,132 bbl. for the same month a 
year earlier. The new total, however, 
was 49,198 bbl. below October pro- 
duction. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-November period of the pres- 
ent crop year set at 7,561,093 bbl., 
production is ahead of last year’s to- 
tal of 6,940,015 bbl. for the same pe- 
riod ended Nov. 30. 

Mills reporting for November av- 
eraged 75.2% of their combined rated 
capacity of 96,394 bbl. for a 26-day 
working period. In October the mills 
worked 79.6% of their combined 
rated capacity for 25 days. Wheat 
milled amounted to 8,363,953 bu., in- 
cluding 547,428 bu. Ontario winter 
wheat, while in November the previ- 
ous year milled wheat was 8,209,533 
bu., with 799,075 bu. winter wheat 
included. 


Winter Wheat Flour 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duction in November totaled 121,431 
bbl., down from a comparable 173,- 
005 bbl. produced in the same month 
of 1953. The total volume for this 
grade of flour for the August-Novem- 
ber period was 524,331 bbl., against 
811,335 bbl. for the corresponding 
period in 1953. 

Flour exports in November were 
recorded at 776,615 bbl., bringing to- 
tal shipments for the four months 
ended Nov. 30 to 3,122,274 bbl. At 
the same time the previous year the 
total movement was 3,354,751 bbl. Of 
the current total, the U.K. has taken 
1,096,351 bbl., against 945,683 bbl. a 
year earlier. The Hong Kong market 
has taken 89,965 bbl. in the four 
months under review, compared with 
103,581 bbl. in the same period in 
1953, a situation reflecting the impact 
of the new mill in that colony on 
the market. The Caribbean market, 
in total, remains steady as do many 
other regular outlets. 
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Charles Phillips Named 
Canada Control Official 


OTTAWA, CANADA—Charles R. 
Phillips has been appointed feed con- 
trol official in Canada and will head 
administration of the Feeding Stuffs 
Act. He succeeds A. C. Heise, who 
has been promoted to another posi- 
tion in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The appointments are part of a se- 
ries of changes in the department. 

On the retirement of W. R. White, 
J. E. Blakeman has been appointed 
chief, plant products division, pro- 
duction service, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Blakeman former- 
ly was chief of inspection services of 
the division. 

On the transfer of Dr. C. W. Leg- 
gatt to the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
Mr. Heise was appointed chief, lab- 
oratory services, of the division. Mr. 
Heise formerly was associate chief, 
inspection services, in charge of ad- 
ministering the feed law. 

Mr. Phillips’ new title is associate 
chief (feeds), inspection services. 
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Food Distributors 
Plan Feb. 13-16 Meeting 


CHICAGO—The Cooperative Food 
Distributors of America, representing 
the nation’s retailer-owned and 
wholesale food cooperatives, will hold 





its annual convention at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., Feb. 
13-16. 

The group includes 110 retailer- 
owned warehouses, servicing more 
than 27,000 independent retailers 


whose retail food sales in 1954 ex- 
ceeded $8 billion. This continually 
rising volume makes CFDA the larg- 
est independent food group in the 
industry with approximately 20% of 
all retail food stores sales passing 
through its members. 








That’s only 
one feature 
of our 
$2 million 
moderniza- 
tion program! We're all decked 
out from top to bottom—every- 
thing’s new! Same convenient lo- 
cation—same considerate rates! 


WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


HB) ) SO Welle Sen 
SHERMAN 


Chicage’s Most Convenient Hotel 





Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
CG 1387 


Teletype 
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Bill Would Let 
Feeders Raise 


More Wheat 


WASHINGTON—A bill has been 
introduced in Congress to permit 
farmers to raise all the wheat they 
need, without penalty, if the wheat 
is used for feed on their own farms 
and the farmers do not seek price 
supports on it. 

The proposal was offered by Rep. 
Daniel A. Reed (R., N.Y.). 

Mr. Reed said: “Under the present 
law, when marketing quotas on 
wheat have been voted, farmers who 
harvest wheat in excess of their al- 
lotment are subject to penalty. 

“Farmers who produce wheat only 
for feed and who do not want price 
support on their wheat or any other 
crop are forced to cut back their op- 
erations and are in violation of the 
law and subject to penalty if they fail 
to do so.” 

This, he pointed out, is true even 
though the farmer uses his entire 
wheat production to feed his own 
poultry or cattle. 

Introduction of this bill follows re- 
cent action by northeastern groups 
in opposition to restrictions on grow- 
ing of wheat for farmers’ own use as 
feed. Poultrymen in the area have 
been engaged in or threatened with 
court actions, fines and penalties for 
growing wheat over their acreage al- 
lotments for their own flocks. 

The Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers Council recently authorized a 
“war chest” to help poultrymen en- 
gaged in court actions involving the 
wheat acreage control] provisions of 
the 1954 farm price support law, and 
it contacted congressmen and sena- 
tors to enlist their support modify- 
ing the law. 
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Richard P. Porter 
New Vice President 


Of Larvacide Products 


NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Larvacide Products, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer and distributor 
of industrial and soil fumigants, as 
well as chemical specialties for agri- 
culture, recently announced the elec- 
tion of Richard P. Porter to the office 
of vice president. 

Mr. Porter will be responsible for 
the sales of soil fumigants and horti- 
cultural specialties presently han- 
dled by the company, as well as for 
the development and addition of new 
products to the company’s line. 

Mr. Porter came to Larvacide from 
the Ethyl Corp. where he was in 
charge of the field development pro- 
gram for agricultural chemicals. He 
was formerly associated with Innis, 
Speiden & Co., as assistant manager 
of the insecticide department, and 
with W. Atlee Burpee Co. as manag- 
er of quality control. 

Prior to entering industry, Mr. 
Porter for several years was a re- 
search plant pathologist at the Vir- 
ginia State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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200,000-BU. ADDITION 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — Construc- 
tion work was started recently on a 
200,000-bu. addition to the grain 
storage facilities of the Missouri 
Farmers Assn. Milling Co. at the 
company’s feed mill here. Ten tanks 
are being added. The cost is estimated 
at $210,000. 
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Abilene, Kansas, Firm 
To Build New Elevator 


ABILENE, KANSAS—The Abilene 
Elevator Co., Inc., will build a new 
grain elevator to be located just east 
of the Abilene Alfalfa Mills. Capacity 
of the new structure will be 250,000 
bu. The Sampson Construction Co., 
Salina, has the contract. Completion 
date is slated to be May 1. 

Officers of the Abilene Elevator Co., 
incorporated recently, are: T. L. 
Welsh, president; R. B. Laing, vice 
president; Henry J. Madden, secre- 
tary; and J. B. Merryfield, treasurer. 
Mr. Merryfield will be manager. 

Offices for the firm will be located 
at the present Abilene Alfalfa Mills 
company offices, Abilene. 


Appeal of Grain 
Rate Ruling Due 


CHICAGO—The transportation de- 
partment of the Chicago Board of 
Trade said this week that an appeal 
would be made on a recent decision 
by Division No. 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the 
general revision of railroad grain 
rates in the midwest. 

A decision was handed down by 
the ICC division Jan. 11, following 
hearings in Chicago and Omaha. 
While refusing to order a general 
revision of grain rates, the division 
directed that slight revisions be made 
in the eastbound rates from five 
Iowa points to Chicago. 

A general revision was sought by 
the Chicago Board of Trade in pro- 
ceedings starting two years ago. The 
board says no major revision on 
grain rates in the midwest has been 
attempted since 1935. In its com- 
plaint, the Chicago Board of Trade 
alleged that eastbound rates to Chi- 
cago from various points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Iowa tended to favor 
grain dealers and processors at Mis- 
souri river points and adjacent terri- 
tory over those in Chicago. 

In addition, the Chicago board 
sought lower rates to Chicago on 
coarse grains than those applying to 
wheat so as to enable that market 
to draw corn in competition with 
other markets. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade, 
and the St. Joseph and Minneapolis 
grain exchanges opposed the Chicago 
complaint, and shipping interests par- 
ticipated on both sides. 

The commission ruled that the 
present rate structure in general was 
not unreasonable and asserted there 
was no indication that Chicago was 
adversely affected. It is noted that in 
1951 receipts of corn from all sources 
there about equaled the receipts at 
Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph and 
Kansas City combined. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. C. Haefner Heads 


Peoria Board of Trade 


PEORIA, ILL. — F. C. Haefner, 
manager of the American Grain Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Peoria Board of Trade, succeeding 
H. H. DeVore, Cole Grain Co. 

Other officials elected include: J. 
R. Schaber, first vice president; L. J. 
Crawley, second vice president; F. 
M. Blossom, treasurer; and W. V. 
Wheat, secretary. 

Directors include H. H. DeVore, 
W. W. Dewey, Fred Eyrse, Joseph 
Horn, Roger Larkin, A. R. McClin- 
tock, R. T. McIntyre, R. F. Mueller, 
W. E. Nagle and H. J. Zastrow. 


Fred G. Barnet 


E. Monroe Hornsby 


NEW FULTON OFFICERS—Two new vice presidents have been named by 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and four widely known southerners have been 
elected to the board of directors during the company’s annual stockholders 
meeting. The vice presidents are Fred G. Barnet, manager of Fulton’s Dallas, 
Texas plant, and E. Monroe Hornsby, manager of Fulton’s New York office. 
The directors are Robert O. Arnold, Covington, Ga.; Herbert R. Elsas, Atlanta; 
William E. Mitchell, Atlanta, and James D. Robinson, Jr., Atlanta. Mr. Elsas 
succeeds the late John M. Slaton, ex-governor of Georgia, while Mr. Arnold, 


Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Robi 





newly created positions on the board. 


All other Fulton directors and officers were reelected, according to an an- 
nouncement by Norman E. Elsas, chairman of the board. Mr. Barnet first 
became affiliated with Fulton in 1939 at the Atlanta plant. Following service 
in World War II he returned to the office in Atlanta where he remained 
until going to Dallas in 1949. He became assistant manager in Dallas during 
1952, was elected to Fulton’s board of directors the following year, and in 
1954 became manager of the Dallas plant. Mr. Hornsby joined Fulton in the 
Atlanta office and subsequently served in the sales department in St. Louis, 
Denver and Chicago. After World War II service he rejoined the company’s 
St. Louis office, and then went to New York, becoming Fulton’s assistant 
manager. He became manager of the New York office in 1947 and was 
elected to the board of directors in 1951. 





Midwest Section of 
AACC to Meet Feb. 7 


CHICAGO—Dr. Ralph M. Hixon, 
dean of the graduate school of Iowa 
State College, Ames, will discuss edu- 
cation in technical fields at the next 
meeting of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting is scheduled 
for the evening of Feb. 7, at the Mid- 
land Hotel. Dinner will be served at 
6:15 p.m. 





DROUTH FEED 


(Continued from pag > 12) 





which is represented by disposal of 
CCC-owned surplus feed grains. The 
grains covered in the program are 
corn, oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. 

¥ ¥ 


CSS Warns Against 
Redemption Delays 


WASHINGTON — The government 
announcement of a cut-off date on 
acceptance of farmers’ applications 
for drouth feed aid, while important, 
obscures another urgent problem 
which has been pointed out by Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials. 

CSS officials pointed out that there 
is considerable lag in the trade’s re- 
demption of farmer purchase orders 
in the form of dealer certificates and 
in the use of the certificates to pur- 
chase grain from CCC. 

The officials point out that there 
are time limits on the submission of 
completed purchase orders to county 


committees and on the turning in 
of dealer certificates to buy grain. 
By regional CCC offices, USDA re- 
ported redemptions in terms of dol- 
lars through Jan. 19 as follows: Chi- 
cago, $709,000; Dallas, $6.9 million; 
Kansas City, $5.5 million; Portland, 
Ore., $9,000; Minneapolis, $87,000. 
Officials say there is about an $8 
million lag between actual certifi- 
cate redemptions and potential re- 
demptions as indicated by figures on 
orders, certificates and redemptions. 


BREAD '8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Millers Club 
Meeting Draws 50 


CHICAGO—Close to 50 members 
and guests of the Chicago Millers 
Club attended the regular meeting 
of the organization the evening of 
Jan. 20 at the Furniture Mart here. 

Harry T. McKay, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., program chairman, 
presented two Westinghouse movies 
illustrating business problems. The 
next meeting will be March 24. On 
the program will be Richard F. Lam- 
bert, Butler Manufacturing Co., and 
Bill Hamilton, Richardson Scale Co. 





BAKERY SALES STEADY 


WASHINGTON—November, 1954, 
sales of bakery products in retail 
establishments remained at the level 
similar to November, 1953, figures, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Sales were up 2% in 
November, 1954, compared with Oc- 
tober, 1954. Sales during the first 
11 months of 1954 were 2% above 
those for a similar period in 1953. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business went along 
on a fairly even keel in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 
29, with sales estimated at around 
the same figure chalked up the pre- 
ceding week—60% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity. The trend appeared to 
be slightly downward, however, and 
there appeared to be little outlook 
for any substantial improvement in 
the picture for the next several 
weeks. 

Small amounts of all varieties of 
flour were sold. Hard wheat found 
few takers, since most bakers are 
thought to be booked ahead for more 
than 30 days. Prices of hard winters 
dipped around 5¢ sack, following a 
decline in premiums for cash wheat. 

Family flour continued to move 
well, with directions good. Observers 
say a good movement of family flour 
is normal for this time of the year. 
The price remained unchanged. 

Soft wheat sales were low. Most of 
the business was replacement buy- 
ing, it was said. Spring wheat sales 
were slow and mills were said to be 
pushing for shipping directions. Run- 
ning time was said to have averaged 
a light five days a week. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring top 
patent $6.85@7.15, standard $6.70@ 
7.05, clear $6@6.55; hard winter 
short $6.28@6.55, 95% patent $6.30 
@6.45, clear $5.50@5.55; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.67@7.70, 
standard $6.45@7.11, clear $5.70@ 
7.06. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
flour business remained in very light 
volume last week. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Most bakers are covered for the 
next 60 to 90 days, some even longer. 

A slightly better demand prevailed 
for soft winter flours. Family flour 
sales were very light. Packaged goods 
were in good demand. 

Quotations Jan. 28: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.50. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.60, pastry 
$5.85, soft straights $5.95, clears 
$5.45; hard winter short patent $6.35, 
standard $6.20, clears $5.45; spring 
short $7.30, standard $7.20, clears $7. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour was 
up 5¢ last week and Kansas wheat 
flour moved down 4¢. There were very 
few sales of both types of flour made 
because most users have acquired an 
approximately 60-day supply in re- 
cent go-arounds. 

There were a few die-hards that 
stayed away from the market during 
the last buying moves in hopes that 
the traditional February break in 
flour would occur. Last year’s Febru- 
ary reacticn was very nominal, but 
in prior years there have been sub- 
stantial declines. 

If the drop fails to materialize, 
buyers will resort to hand-to-mouth 
buying and enter the market only 
when their stocks are exhausted. 

The regular high-protein clears 
were unchanged but some of the low- 
er-proteins were off 10¢. 


Short patent flours were un- 
changed. The longer extraction-types 
of pastry flour were up 5¢ and the 
seeond clears climbed 10¢. 

The decline in Kansas flour last 
week resulted from lower premiums 
caused by improved moisture condi- 
tions in the Southwest. 

Normally when any war-scare 
arises, such as the present Formosan 
crisis, both the market and flour 
buyers react alike. This time there 
was some firming in the market, but 
the scare has had little effect on 
buyers’ activities because most of 
them think there is nothing to it. 

Wheat and flour export activity 
last week was the best of the crop 
year to date. There were substan- 
tial exports made and more in pros- 
pect. In addition to wheat exports, 
the Netherlands and Norway came in 
for a few cargoes of flour, and Bo- 
livia bought some flour. 

The bulk of the wheat exports 
came from the Commodity Credit 
Corp.’s vast stock and they had little 
effect on the domestic market. Indi- 
rectly some effects may lap over into 
the private market. 

Buffalo’s winter storage grain fleet 
is rapidly being unloaded. Twenty- 
nine of the fleet’s 69 boats have been 
lightered so far. Contrary to earlier 
reports, none of the boats unloaded 
have taken on additional cargoes to 
hold for unloading dates in the spring. 

Grain, particularly corn, is moving 
to Buffalo in heavy quantities by rail, 
and the accumulation of loaded box- 
cars here is heavier than usual. 

Mill output was below a week ear- 
lier but above a year ago. Mill run- 
ning time ranged from five to seven 


days, with the majority of mills in 
the middle and upper bracket. 

Quotations Jan. 28: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.90@8.08, short 
$7.45@7.63, standard $7.40@7.53, 
straight $7.35, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.04@7.10, stand- 
ard $6.94@7, first clear $5.93@6.70; 
soft winter short patent $8.21@8.24, 
standard $7.39@7.51, straight $6.20@ 
6.21, first clear $5.41@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: The tri-state and Pitts- 
burgh areas showed scant interest in 
flour quotations or flour buying last 
week. Uncertainty concerning flour 
prices was prevalent, and many large 
and small bakeries seem to be cov- 
ered for some time so prefer to take 
a chance on buying flour at lower 
prices when their stocks are lower. 

Jobbers showed as little interest as 
bakers in replenishments of stock. 
Cold weather aided bakery sales, but 
there was no buying interest in soft 
wheat cake and pastry flours. Here, 
too, stocks bought some time ago at 
lower prices were still plentiful to 
cover 30 to 60 days ahead. Here and 
there a car of flour was sold over the 
entire territory, but largely smaller 
orders comprised the exceptionally 
small volume. 

Directions were 
good.” 

Quotations Jan. 29: Hard Kansas 
standards patent $6.55@6.75, medium 
patent $6.65@6.80, short patent $6.77 
@6.85; spring standard patent $7.15 
@7.46, medium patent $7.20@7.51, 
short patent $7.25@7.56, clears $6.55 
@7.01, high gluten $7.70@8.01; fam- 
ily patents, advertised brand $8, other 
brands. $7.65@7.06; pastry and cake 
flours $6@8.24. 


“fair” to “fairly 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through Jan. 21, 1955 


(1,000° Metric Tons in 








Wheat Equivalent) 














Importing —vU.s.— --Australia— -——-Canada—, r—Totals——, Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F!. 
BUMMRTIA cccccceces 10.5 59.3 69.8 ae 69.8 
ee 87.8 7.7 287.7 11.5 375.5 19.2 394.7 
BOMVIR cccccccscs 28.4 5.5 ° . 28.4 5.5 33.9 
Brasil ..csccccess 200.0 eee Tr 200.0 és 200.0 
Ceylon ...ecccesee Fos “? 129.4 or er 129.4 129.4 
Costa Rica ...... eee 12.0 a 9.4 as 21.4 21.4 
Re . cc ctcutawaes 23.1 67.0 0.1 18.0 43.2 85.0 128.2 
Denmark ........ t20 os on ee ee bes eke 
Dom. Republic ... Pe 6.9 om 1 3.9 a 10.8 11.0 
Ecuador ...+....- 3.4 1 ee 25.1 1 28.5 2 28.7 
Egypt ...cceceees eee os ee ces Se 10.2 10.2 
El Salvador ..... 1.5 7.0 : 4.3 1.5 11.3 12.8 
Germany ........ 374.9 seule 140.2 ». one 884.7 aoe 884.7 
Oo” ee 134.7 ea ‘e ban 134.7 és 134.7 
Guatemala ...... Pots 26.0 rr 9.9 clots 35.9 35.9 
ere “s 20.8 eee 5.0 ‘4 25.8 25.8 
Honduras ........ 5 2.9 ees 3 5 3.2 3.7 
Teeland ........+.- 2 3 es che 4 2 P 9 
DE ncecedcocece 50.1 me 461.0 49.9 an 561.0 ewe 561.0 
Indonesia ........ cae 2.1 a'Ste pace 63.3 63.3 
errr 10.3 ia 44.4 80.4 135.1 oes 135.1 
ME, “écnscancies 77.5 Ses 50 127.8 ° 127.8 
Ttaly .cccccscccce «ee one Seb ee eee 
, RR eee ea 279.3 vere 449 728.5 ee 728.5 
Jordan .....see5- see eee oes oe cee 
2 BETTE oe owe as Re x . 
Lebanon ......... = 24.0 9.2 4 9.2 24.4 33.6 
Liberia .......... — A rhe 1  s 5 5 
Mexte® ..ccccceee ee eee aes sou re ese TT ene 
Netherlands ...... 130.5 81.4 17.5 269.8 6.6 417.8 88.0 505.8 
New Zealand .... AON hae 129.0 8 ; 129.0 1.8 130.8 
Nicaragua ais 4.1 ees 4.0 fea a9 8.1 
Norway 79.4 27.2 nan 75.6 : 155.0 27.2 182.2 
Panama + . ae 5.1 3.8 eee 8.9 8.9 
WU. Sccéscvepece 20.3 “e yea 20.3 ot 20.3 
Philippines .... Se 54.2 7 ; 77.1 Ja 132.0 132.0 
i. eee 39.7 19.3 8.7 0 2.1 1.7 50.5 22.0 72.5 
Saudi Arabia .... 3 6.7 “ 3 6 6.7 71.3 
BPBIM cccccccccess oe oes aot ian oe éon 
Switzerland .. eee 173.7 173.7 173.7 
South Africa — 152.4 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City ses Bas 5 10.1 cae 10.1 
Venezuela ....... 39.2 ee 52.8 5 92.0 92.5 
Yugoslavia ....... ees 98.5 Ses 98.8 ~F 98.8 
Tea wick. 1,619.3 419.9 $810.0 194.5 2,164.1 208.9 4,593.4 833.5 5,426.9 


tIncludes 10,200 metric tons of fiour sold by France to Egypt, the only sale recorded 


by France, **Less than .100. 


New York: Bakers and jobbers 
showed little interest on local flour 
markets last week, although close 
attention to prices was evident. 

Comfortable balances ruled out 
pressing needs, and price declines 
were too small to attract additional 
bookings. Most buying was confined 
to fill-in lots, which were widely scat- 
tered and small. Activity in both hard 
and soft wheat flours was negligible. 

Many believe that a sizeable price 
decline will spur additional extended 
commitments despite the large 
amount of flour recently taken up. 
Buyers indicate waiting out the mar- 
ket and seem to be willing to expand 
bookings at an attractive price level. 

Shipping directions were slower 
and mill order backlogs on most types 
were good. 

Quotations Jan. 28: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.93@8.03, 
standard patents $7.38@7.48, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.89@6.99, standard patents 
$6.69@6.79; high ratio soft winters 
$6.75 @8.05, straights $5.85@6.15. 

Philadelphia: Developments in the 
Far Eastern picture proved to be the 
principal influence on dealings in the 
local flour market last week. Bakers 
and jobbers wondered whether grow- 
ing tension on the _ international 
front might cause prices to shoot 
above present levels. The trade kept 
a close watch on news reports, but 
apparently saw nothing which dictat- 
ed immediate action, for purchases 
were on the light side. 

The concern was especially pro- 
nounced during the early part of the 
week and was, to some degree, the 
aftermath of a slight upward revi- 
sion in mill postings. During this 
time, a few smaller operators sought 
additional coverage as a protective 
measure. Later in the week, however, 
the war fears abated and removed 
the urgent note from decision-mak- 
ing. Quotations were 5@10¢ sack 
above those of the previous week. 

Spring flours paced the upturn in 
a move which had the effect of 
widening their premium over hard 
winters and it was reported that 
transactions in both types of flour 
were on a restricted scale, with or- 
ders representing hand-to-mouth op- 
erations. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring high 
gluten $7.95@8.05, short patent $7.45 
@7.55, standard $7.40@7.50, first 
clear $6.85@6.95; hard winter short 
patent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.70@ 
6.80; soft winter western $5.90@6.15, 
nearby $5.50@5.75. 


Boston: The local flour market pre- 
sented an irregular appearance last 
week without the benefit of any sub- 
stantial trading interest. Springs 
were firm all week with most grades 
finishing 5¢ net higher, easing a pen- 
ny from the week’s peak. Hard win- 
ters bobbed around in a narrow 
range and finally closed 1¢ net lower. 
Only one price variation occurred in 
soft wheat flours, eastern soft wheat 
straights advancing 10¢. 

The Formosan situation appeared 
to have little effect on the thinking 
of most potential buyers in this ter- 
ritory as far as active market opera- 
tions were concerned. Very little 
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business was done during the week 
beyond the normal fill-in sales in 
scattered instances. Some operators 
expressed the opinion that the over- 
all price picture was on a nervous 
base in which actual war would no 
doubt stimulate prices but a move- 
ment in the other direction could 
just as readily promote a sharp de- 
cline in quotations. 

In the bakery lines business con- 
tinued at a low ebb, a trend which 
naturally promoted a like indiffer- 
ence to offerings beyond the usual 
allotment of replacement orders. 


Quotations Jan. 29: Spring short 
patents $7.52@7.62, standards $7.42@ 
7.52, high gluten $7.97@8.07, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.92@7.02, standards $6.72@ 
6.82; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.17, high ratio $6.77@8.17; 


family $8.42. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
rather quiet last week in contrast 
to the buying spurt of the preceding 
week. Since the trade in general has 
now rather heavy order backlogs, 
continued quietness is expected for 
the next two weeks. Interest in fu- 
ture bookings was definitely lacking 
and sales were in small proportion 
and consisted chiefly of one or two 
carlots, to cover replacements or 
quick shipment. 

Hard winters were the most sought 
after in the very dull market, with 
no interest being shown in northern 
springs. The continued strengthening 
of prices on soft winters acted as a 
deterrent to further purchases, and 
cracker and cookie bakers did not 
even show interest in purchasing for 
replacements. Cake flour business 
was also very quiet and sales con- 
sisted chiefly of small fill-ins. Bakers 
and jobbers showed the most interest 
in a rather dull market. 

There was a slight improvement in 
family flour trade with a fair amount 
of replacement purchases. 

Shipping directions held up very 
well, and the volume was about as 
expected. Stocks on hand continue 
to be augmented since the turn of the 
year and are now quite heavy. 

Export flour sales showed some im- 
provement, particularly the Latin 
Americas, with Puerto Rico showing 
most interest and good sized sales 
being negotiated. European inquiries 
were particularly quiet. 

Quotations Jan. 29, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall paper bags: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6.35@6.45, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.10 
@5.50; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.30, standard $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6.25@6.95, high glu- 
ten $7.50@7.85; soft wheat short pat- 


ent $6@6.30, straight $5.65@5.90, 
first clear $5.95@6.30, high ratio 


cake $6.30@6.70; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.15@7.40, pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week, but shipping instruc- 
tions on outstanding contracts were 
good, and production was up a bit 
during the week. An improved grind 
for February was in sight, based on 
a fair volume of Oriental business 
which has been placed in the pasi 
couple of weeks. Domestic business is 
also somewhat improved, partly be- 
cause seasonal industries, such as 
logging, have had a mild winter and 
have not had to shut down. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Family patent 
$8.10, bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.48, 
pastry $6.48. 


Portland: Flour bookings are grad- 
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ually increasing, with flour prices on 
the up-grade. With inventories down 
at the end of the year, flour buying 
was slow to pick up. But in the last 
10 days buyers have shown a greater 
interest. With prices on the up- 
grade, bakers and wholesalers were 
better buyers. Export bookings con- 
tinue steady, but relatively small. 

Quotations Jan. 29: High gluten 
$7.94, all-Montana $7.36, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.47, Bluestem bakers 
$7.31, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, whole 
wheat 100% $6.78, pie $6.16, graham 
$6.78, cracked wheat $6.14. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales 
slumped for the week ended Jan. 27 
to just under 132,000 bbl., compared 
with slightly more than 318,000 bbl. 
the previous week. IWA buyers took 
supplies in excess of 67,000 bbl., but 
this was the first time in many weeks 
that IWA sales topped Class 2 flour 
sales. All of the export business was 
in small lot quantities. Domestic 
trade is moderately good and prices 
are holding firm. Mills continue to 
operate close to capacity. Quotations 
Jan. 29: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the trend of the export flour trade 
here last week. The few sales that 
were made were mainly for estab- 
lished accounts with no immediate in- 
dication of any substantial forward 
booking. 

The Formosa Straits situation ap- 
pears to have had its effect on all 
trade across the Pacific. Exporters 
say cables from that side of the ocean 
indicate that buyers are not making 
any immediate commitments until 
there is some further clarification of 
the Chinese situation. 

News from the Philippines general- 
ly is that no further moves have 
been made toward decontrol of flour 
in the face of the strong agitation 
on the part of the Filipino importers 
who fear that “foreign” dealers, 
mainly Chinese, will make further in- 
roads on the business. 

In the domestic field the situation 
remains steady, with prices un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations Jan. 28: First patents 
$11.10 in 98’s jutes and $11.30 in cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade $13.90 and west- 
ern pastry $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices improved about 
$1 ton in the week ending Jan. 31, 
although trade remained relatively 
quiet. Quotations: Bran $43@44, 
standard midds. $43@44, flour midds. 
$45.50@47, red dog $47@49. 

Kansas City: The major feature 
in the market this week was the 
sharp break in shorts which left that 
product a mere $1 or so spread over 
bran. Some recovery was made by 
both feed items from the low point 
of the week on the advent of colder 
weather. Demand, however, held 
rather restricted at the beginning of 
this week with bran $41.75@42.50 
and shorts $43@43.75 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed was drag- 
gy the early part of last week but 
picked up and finished as “fair.” 


Quotations, straight cars, Jan. 29: 
Bran $44.50@45.50, millrun $45.13@ 
46.13, shorts $45.75@46.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 
Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 

















Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
TS SE eee ee $...@ ... $6.90@8.05 $...@... $...@... $...@8.30 
Spring top patent ........-.++0+5 6.85 @7.15 --@... coe@ on. ost sha +--@... 
mete high @imteM ..<ecccsicaces -0e@... 1%.20@7.30 » We nes ---@... %7.90@8.08 
Meee GROTt in nccccsvasabeenace ---@... 6.75@6.85 ole *s -».@7.30 = 7.45@7.63 
Spring standard ..........+..004:: 6.70@7.05 6.65@6.75 o@ we -+-@7.20 7.40@7.53 
ow he eee ee “< er 3 eP o ee Te, A «+ @7.35 
eee Meet GhOOr . .s< scan bearae 6.00@6.55 5.90@6.40 re Ore -.@7.00 6.68@6.71 
Meré winter family .......00sse -..@8.15 ---@... 6.55@7.80 -.--@8.00 ...@... 
Hard winter short .....esccscees 6.28 @6.55 ..@... 610@6.15 ...@6.35 7.04@7.10 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.30@6.45 --@ ... 6.00@6.10 -@6.20 6.94@7.00 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.50@5.55 --@... 4,90@6.06 -@5.45 5.93@6.70 
eet ele —— ie - a -@6.95 — 2 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.67@7.70 sO wer pao@ css oo0@ ..- €6.323@08.24 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.45 @7.11 . a me Per -@... 1%7.39@7.61 
Soft winter straight ............ — ee oO ees sos; -@5.95 6.20@6.21 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.70 @7.06 @. «wall kee --@5.45 5.41@5.55 
Rye flour, white 4.97@5.25 4.85@4.90 cone ens -@5.48 56.75 @5.85 
Rye flour, dark 4.42@4.50 4.10@4.15 ...@ -».@4.73 5.00@5.10 
Granular blend, bulk -«»@7.50 ae -@. cnr Gs 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
 .. a ea eee $...@8.40 $...@ ... $...@8.42 §...@8.00 §...@. 
Spring high gluten ............. 7.93@8.03 7.95@8.05 7.97@8.07 7.70@8.01 7.50@7.85 
Oe MONS 26.0004 disecisaewerds I 7.45@7.55 7.52@7.62 7.25@7.58 7.15@7.30 
MOTORS CtORMNGE icc cic cccdcsccs 7.38@7.48 7.40@7.50 7.42@7.52 7.15@7.46 6.90@7.25 
es Oe CRON scsckskuacdu pus 6.70@7.05 6.85@6.95 6.72@7.02 6.55@7.01 6.25@6.95 
Hard winter short ......... 6.89@6.99 6.95@7.05 6.92@7.02 6.77@6.85 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter standard ...... 6.69@6.79 6.70@6.8 6.72@6.82 6.55@6.75 6.20@6.35 
“Hard winter first clear ovee o@ se% oo «es -.-@... 5.10@6.60 
Soft winter short patent ..@ -@ 06 6@® ose ---@.., 6,.00@6.30 
Soft winter straight 5.85@6.15 .@ . 5.87@6.17 -++@ 5.65 @5.90 
Soft winter first clear , @. .@ one sas .-@ 5.95 @6.30 
fs eee 5.55@5.70 5.55 @5.65 coc 5.43@5.61 @ 
tye flour, dark ...... . @... --+-@... 4.67@4.86 -@ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.72@8.82 [@ sis .@. - @8.62 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@8.10 Spring top patent ... $ .@ $11.00@11.60 
Bluestem ie aueieres - e+e 7.37 Bakers ‘ ee @.. 
Bakery grades .. @7.48 Winter exportst : i. a“ 
PE ce ca¥ a 86s cae lepkeame - @6.48 
*100-1lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Bran 5 vis $47.50@48.00 $43.00@44.00 
Standard midds 47.50@48.00 42.00@ 44.00 
Flour midds 50.00@50.50 45.50 @47.00 
Red dog 51.00 @52.00 47.00 @49.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Bran . $41.75@42.50 $46.50@47.00 
Shorts oaks 43.00 @43.75 47.00@ 47.50 
Mill run Bey ne oe er Fe @ 
Bran 
DasGGhsS . cicvcccrsene are. mere 
Winnipeg .......... 44.00 @49.00 


f.o.b. at indicated points 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
$49.00@ 49.75 $ @ 56.50 $ 
50.50@50.75 @ 56.00 
51.50@53.00 a 
51.50@53.50 @ 60.00 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Se 
$50.00@51.00 $52.00@562.50 $ 
51.50@52.50 53.00 @54.50 
.@ @ 
Shorts Middlings 
Are eer coe @ se 
46.00@53.00 51.00 @56.00 


Boston 


.@57.50 


@59.00 
@ 
a 


attle 


D os 
a 
@ 46.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 








of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 22, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat—, -—Corn—. -—Oats—. -—Ry -Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore ......-e++.+ 4,214 4,283 2,988 1,999 333 102 33 109 
Boston ......-.- 706 100 oe ee oe es 2s “ a 
Buffalo ...csccoerece 15,127 14,361 7,049 3,934 2,250 3,901 570 714 700 541 
Afloat ‘ 2,861 1,003 1,223 en TS 215 o> ae 263 
CHICABO ...cecccccces 12,409 10,031 6,153 2,767 2,621 6,302 5,591 298 812 
Afloat 894 1,773 ee ° 1,055 1,014 3,362 e° T 
DURE. 2 adne cediwisice 36,747 65,311 2,541 4,293 888 712 613 6,459 1,298 
Afloat cee os ee oe oe °° o° oe _ 
eer Pry 40,528 15 25 oe ee o* oe o° 
Ft. Worth 16,562 217 221 311 269 18 7 23 34 
Galveston 2,770 ee - oie , ee 
Hutchinson a 23,085 - a - “2 de a oe - 
Indianapolis ‘ 3,252 2,836 1,406 187 281 ss 7 se . 
Kansas City ......+.. 36,649 35,698 2,861 2,346 106 72 145 127 13 21 
Milwaukee .......6++. 2,696 2,881 464 121 727 191 20 -- 1,403 2,611 
Minneapolis ......+.+- 30,062 25,132 2,132 6,380 6,142 3,574 445 395 3,406 3,145 
New Orleans .....+.+:. 789 1,348 411 594 1 os os oe 18 : 
Mow Work ......sce00 3,577 1,263 243 136 3 40 a 1 1 
RAORE .cccseccown 15,922 17,050 - ne T oe oe os es 
Omaha ..cccccccsccce 17,115 17,137 4,089 4,153 1,296 321 3 10 12 52 
POOTIR ...2cccecccccce 817 814 479 263 69 ee 10 a * 104 
Philadelphia ..... cee 2,675 1,465 1,053 325 5 ‘ib 39 4 157 ” 
Bloux Cite .....sccceces 2,090 1,674 2,141 870 319 86 a am 8 
St. Joseph ........++. 19,115 5,403 1,676 1,237 250 204 oo 21 46 
Ot. Lewle ...-0.sccee 9,673 3,227 2,993 2,701 180 865 15 7 104 65 
WICKER cccccccccseee 23,736 18,036 ‘e on on - a 
Totals occccesevca 358,948 288,980 49,764 35,630 18,236 14,331 9,630 10,841 13,316 9,019 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis §—————-Chicago———_——. ~—Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
hard hard hard 
Jan. 24 .... 242% 234% 232 228 213% 215% 236% 230% 218 328% 332 
Jan. 25 .... 242% 235% 233% 229% 214% 216% 236% 231% 218% 328% 332 
Jan. 26 .... 242% 235% 232% 228% 214% 216% 236% 231 219 328% 332 
Jan. 27 242% 235% 232% 229% 215% 217% 236% 231% 219% 328% 332 
Jan. 28 242 235% 231% 228% 214% 217% 236% 231% 219% 328% 332 
-—CORN— -— RYE + OATs———~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapoli Chicag Mpls. 
Mar. May Mar. May May July May July Mar. May May 
Jan. 24 154% 157% 122% 125 122% 121 133% 129 717% 76 69% 
Jan. 25 154% 167% 124% 126% 122% 121% 4135 130% 78 15% 70% 
Jan. 26 155% 157% 125 127% 123% 122% 135% 131% 78% 75% 70% 
Jan. 27 155% 157% 126 128% 124% 123% 136% 131% 79% 76% 71 
Jan, 28 155% 157% 124% 127% 124% 123 136% 131% 18% 76 710% 
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William Mazer 


NEW APPOINTMENTS—Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. has appointed a new 
president, William Mazer, and elevated two key executives to top manage- 
ment status. At the same time the company revealed details of a broad new 
marketing, advertising and production program aimed at doubling the volume 
of its consumer products sales within the next two years. Announcement of 
the new president was made by Jacob Mazer, who moved up from president 
to chairman of the board, a position open since the death of his father, Abra- 
ham Mazer, two years ago. As president, William Mazer will be the company’s 
chief operating executive. The other new officers are Irwin A. Zuckerman, 
who moves from sales manager to vice president in charge of the consumer 
products division and Raymond S. Hatch, who moves from director of re- 
search to vice president in charge of research. William Mazer stated that the 
consumer products expansion involves a four-part program which includes: 
introduction of four new volume consumer products, re-packaging of the en- 
tire consumer line, sharply increased and expanded advertising and sales pro- 
motion budgets and a multi-million dollar plant expansion. 





and poor for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings were adequate, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City Jan. 28: Bran $42@ 
42.50, shorts $43.25@43.75. Bran ad- 
vanced $i ton, while shorts declined 
$2.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was quite good, and offerings were 
well matched to day-to-day needs. 
Quotations Jan. 28: Bran $50@51, 
gray shorts $51.50@52.50 delivered 
Texas common points; about 50¢ 
higher on bran but $1.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with one week 
previous. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
picked up toward the end of last 
week, with jobbers taking about all 
available. Prices were slightly higher 
on bran, while shorts were lower. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
31: Bran $42@42.50, shorts $43@ 
43.75. 

Chicago: Millfeeds moved upward 
in the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 9. A better demand on 
the part of feed manufacturers, cou- 
pled with light offerings, caused the 
improvement. All millfeeds scored 
except red dog. Quotations Jan. 31: 
Bran $47.50@48, standard midds. 
$47.50@48, flour midds. $50@50.50, 
red dog $51@52. 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
continued strong last week. Supplies 
were not too plentiful. Quotations 
Jan. 28: Bran $46.50@47, shorts $47 
@ 47.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Trading was spotty in the 
local millfeed market last week. Buy- 
ing activity was slightly more active, 
but the over-all volume remained on 
a comparatively light scale. Supplies 
in most instances were adequate for 
trade needs. Bran closed 50¢ higher 
while middlings advanced $1. Quota- 
tions Jan. 29: Standard bran $57.50, 
midds. $59. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
brisk last week. A considerable ton- 


nage of both bulk and sacked bran 
and middlings was sold to large 
and small buyers. Bran was covered 
through March and middlings through 
April. The increased buying stemmed 
from the fact that millfeeds are well- 
priced in relation to other ingredients. 
Then, too, it was thought that a 
normal pick up was due at this time. 
Both bran and middlings were up 
50¢ a ton for the week. Heavy feeds 
were unchanged. Canadian offerings 
continue to be limited. There are no 
signs yet of any Argentine imports, 
and because of the corn embargo it 
is unlikely that there will be any 
bran or pollards exported from there 
this year. Mill running time ranged 
from six to seven days. Quotations 
Jan, 28: Bran $49@49.75, standard 
midds. $50.50@50.75, flour midds. 
$51.50@53, red dog $51.50@53.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was a quiet affair last week 
with demand principally in hand-to- 
mouth purchases. It was observed 
that price-consciousness is the prin- 
cipal stumbling block to a broaden- 
ing of activity, with no likelihood of 
an important expansion unless a cost 
adjustment materializes. The Jan. 28 
quotation on standard bran of $56.50 
was $1 above the previous week, but 
standard midds., at $56, and red dog, 
at $60, were unchanged. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were 
up and down last week, closing frac- 
tionally higher at weekend. Buying 
was very limited, and both the retail 
and wholesale trade bought cautious- 
ly. Supplies in all lines were plenti- 
ful. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Jan. 29: Bran $52.90@54.30, 
standard midds. $53.90@54.30, flour 
midds. $56.90@58, red dog $57.90G 
60. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket tightened up last week with a 
steady to firm trend. The price on 
bran advanced approximately $2 
while shorts remained at the same 


level. Mixers and jobbers continued 
to buy sparingly and only for im- 
mediate needs, and demand in gen- 
eral was slow. Offerings were rather 
light, but equal to the cautious de- 
mand which may be affected by the 
January-February setbacks of previ- 
ous years. Quotations Jan. 29: Bran 
$52@52.50, shorts $53@54.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet but firm, with mills reporting 
good instructions against outstanding 
contracts and a steady demand from 
California at existing prices. Feeding 
of dairy animals is good, and this has 
helped shipping directions. Also, mill- 
feed at current levels is a good value 
compared with grains, and feed men 
are using substantial quantities. Mar- 
ket firm, $46 per ton delivered com- 
mon transit points for February, $47 
per ton for March. 


Portland: Millrun $44.50, midds. 
$50. 
Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 


$1 last week, with demand steadier 
and plants operating to capacity six 
days a week. Mills are booked almost 
through February. Quotations Jan. 
28: Red bran and millrun $45, midds. 
$50. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $52, midds. $57. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $52.50, midds. 
$57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

Winnipeg: There has been no no- 
ticeable improvement in the demand 
for millfeeds, but prices remain firm 
and there is no important increase 
in stocks. Supplies from Alberta mills 
continue to move into British Colum- 
bia, shipments to eastern Canada are 
on the light side. Eastern interests 
bought liberally during December and 
the first week of January, but ap- 
parently became over-stocked as ship- 
ments to the New England states 
slackened. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are small. Quotations Jan. 
29: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $44@49, 
shorts $46@53, midds. $51@56. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra, 

Vancouver: Domestic prices firmed 
up considerably last week. Both prai- 
rie and local mill operations have 
been limited by slow export flour 
sales, and millfeed supplies are re- 
ported tighter. Closing quotations 
were $2 to $3 ton firmer. Cash car 
quotations Jan. 28: Bran $51.50@ 
52, shorts $53.50@55.50, midds. $61 
(nominal). 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Price strengthened in 
the week ending Jan. 28, and a slight 
improvement in buying was noted on 
the advance. Quotations: Pure white 
rye $4.85@4.90, medium rye $4.65@ 
4.70, dark rye $4.10@4.15. 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark rye $6. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
quiet last week, with prices showing 
an advance of about 10¢ sack, which 
further limited buying interest. Di- 
rections were fair. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 29: Pure white 
rye flour No, 1 $5.43@5.61, medium 
$5.15@5.41, dark $4.67@4.86, blended 
$6.49 @6.59, rye meal $4.70@5.11. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 15¢ 
higher last week. Sales were limited. 
In recent weeks users have been 
buying small quantities of rye and 
these transactions have begun to 
amount to a substantial booking for 
the trade. In fact, on the last rise 
in prices, users stayed out of the 
market and there were very few 
sales made, Quotations Jan. 28: White 
rye $5.75@5.85, medium rye $5.55@ 
5.65, dark rye $5@5.10. 
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Chicago: Virtually no rye business 
was done in the central states, com- 
paratively speaking, during the week 
ending Jan. 29. Prices increased 
around 15¢ sack, with scarcely any 
notice on the part of buyers. Most 
of them seemed to be covered for 
the time being. Quotations Jan. 29: 
White patent rye $4.97@5.25, me- 
dium $4.77@5.02, dark $4.42@4.50. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fairly good. 
Quotations Jan. 29: Pure white $5.48, 
medium $5.28, dark $4.73, rye meal 
$4.98. 

Philadelphia: A strong undertone 
developed on the local rye market 
last week to cool the little buying 
interest that was in evidence. It was 
reported that many bakers took ad- 
vantage of recent downward cost re- 
visions to replenish for varying pe- 
riods and thus are in a position to 
await further developments. The Jan. 
29 quotation on rye white of $5.55@ 
5.65 was 20¢ sack above that of the 
week before. 

New York: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced 15¢ last week, but failed to 
stimulate bookings despite mills pro- 
tecting against the advance. Most ac- 
tivity was confined to widely scat- 
tered small lots for immediate and 
nearby. Quotations Jan. 28: Pure 
white patents $5.55@5.70. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Much colder weather 
has reflected an improved demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal in west- 
ern Canada. Prices are strong, and 
there is no accumulation of supplies. 
The small export sales reported do 
not appear to be reflecting directly 
in western Canada production. Quo- 
tations Jan. 29: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.45@6.55. All prices cash car- 
lots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fred Wilson to Head 
Grocers’ Association 





WASHINGTON — Fred C. Wilson, 
Lexington Grocery Co., Lexington, 
N.C., vice president of the United 


States Wholesale Grocers Assn., has 
been elected president of the associ- 
ation to fill out the unexpired term of 
the late Alfred Dorman, Alfred Dor- 
man Co., Statesboro, Ga. Mr. Dorman 
was killed recently in an automobile 
accident. 





MACARONI 


(Continued from page 13) 





Discussing the nursery in Mexico, 
Mr. Fletcher said that Dr. Heerman 
has 900 of his durum lines in the 
nursery. Also there are several thou- 
sand durum lines that have come 
from the 500 crosses made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Mexi- 
can Department of Agriculture. 

Among other talks at the macaroni 
convention was one by Lee Merry 
of General Mills on cooking toler- 
ances of macaroni products. Gus 
Seimers of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
discussed vitamin enrichment of mac- 
aroni products. A talk on bulk 
handling of flour was presented by 
William G. Hoskins of the Glen G. 
Hoskins Co. 

Several talks on the economic out- 
look and merchandising also were a 
feature of the meeting. 


Theodore Sills, public relations 


counsel, outlined advertising plans for 
the coming year. Emphasis will again 
be placed on tie-in sales of macaroni 
products with related foods, particu- 
larly canned meats. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
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D. G. Chase 


BEMIS APPOINTMENTS—C. C. Smith has been appointed plant merchan- 
diser for the Buffalo plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and D. G. Chase has 
been named sales manager for the Buffalo Sales Division. Mr. Smith will be 
responsible for merchandising products manufactured by the Buffalo plant; 
Mr. Chase will be responsible for the sale of all Bemis products in the Buffalo 
territory, regardless of where they are manufactured. Mr. Smith joined Bemis 
in 1906 at St. Louis where he worked in the order department. In 1914 he 
went to Indianapolis as a salesman, and transferred to Buffalo in 1924. He 
was made sales manager in 1939. Mr. Chase joined the company as a sales- 
man at Minneapolis in 1940 and transferred to Buffalo in January of 1954. 
Bemis also has announced that J. T. Trotter has been named sales manager 
of the Bemis multiwall paper bag plant at East Pepperell, Mass. He replaces 
R. B. LeRoy, who has taken over new responsibilities with the company. 
Cc. C. Cobb has been appointed resident manager of the firm’s St. Louis 
paper specialty plant. He was formerly sales manager for the 3-plant paper 


specialty organization of the company. 





Seaway Offers Many Benefits, 


Chicago Exchange Head States 


CHICAGO — The proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway will offer Chicago 
great opportunity to further improve 
its position as the world’s leading 
grain marketing center, Julius May- 
er, newly elected president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, told mem- 
bers of the exchange Jan. 24 at the 
annual meeting of the membership. 

When completed, the Seaway will 
make Chicago a grain exporting port 
at least 700 miles closer to important 
European markets than New Or- 
leans, which handles a large volume 
of trade, Mr. Mayer observed. “If we 
start immediately to make careful 
and intelligent plans to fully take ad- 
vantage of the seaway, the benefits 
will be many. If such planning and 
preparation are not made soon, how- 
ever, the seaway will be a disap- 
pointment rather than the fullfill- 
ment of a long-cherished dream,” 
Mr. Mayer said. 

Commenting on problems 
the grain industry today, the new 
board president cited government 
operations as a “handicap” to every- 
one from the farmer who grows grain 
to processors who place it in con- 
sumer hands. 

“Government bureaucrats tell the 
farmer what and how much grain he 
can grow. They compete full scale 
with country and terminal elevator 
operators not only in obtaining avail- 
able grain supplies, but in sales and 
merchandising as well. As of today, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has more than 800 million bushels 
of storage space. During the past 
year, the Chicago office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. alone sold more 
than 169 million bushels of grain of 
which 110 million bushels were corn. 


facing 


There is a surplus of approximately 
a billion bushels of wheat in the 
country, yet only a trickle of desir- 
able quality wheat is available in the 
free market. Millers are hard press- 
ed to get sufficient supplies to keep 
operating despite tremendous sur- 
plus supplies. 


“It is my personal belief that the 
present secretary of agriculture and 
his top assistants are aware of the 
problem and are anxious to take 
positive action. But it will take time 
and will require all of the help we 
as an association and as individuals 
can supply. Success will not come 
easy, but if we work cooperatively 
and harmoniously together, much can 
be done,” Mr. Miyer declared 

In a review of 1954 exchange oper- 
ations, Robert C. Liebenow, secre- 
tary, reported that combined cash 
and futures trading volume at the 
Chicago Board of Trade during the 
year approximated $31 billion. 

Grain futures trading was .11% 
greater in 1954 than in 1953, he said, 
while futures trading in lard was 
81% greater, and soybean oil and 
soybean meal trading increased 76 
and 231%, respectively. Total futures 
volume was the greatest of any year 
since 1937. 

Cash grain receipts during t*e 
year were greater for wheat and oats 
but smaller for corn, soybeans and 
rye. Total cash grain receipts de- 
clined seven million bushels in 1954, 
compared with 1953. 


Gross income of the exchange dur- 
ing the year was $3,643,357.67, Mr. 
Liebenow reported. Expenses were 
$3,634,662.76, leaving a net profit of 
$8,694.91. 








Dr. Samuel Stevens, director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and president of 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, from 
1940 to 1954, spoke before the Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, Rotary Club and the 
Hamilton Pillsbury Foremen’s Club 
recently. 

In addressing the Foremen’s Club 
he spoke on “Growth of Pillsbury in 
the Last Decade.” 

wo 

A. B. Katzman, director of product 
development for the I. D. Co., New 
York City, sailed for England via 
the Queen Mary on Jan. 26, to visit 
Baret Ware factories there. He ex- 
pects to stay in England about six 
weeks. 


Richard Levy, secretary of the 
Kingston Cake Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
was guest of honor at a testimonial 
dinner held at Irem Temple Country 
Club. The testimonial was sponsored 
by friends of Mr. Levy. Mr. Levy is 
the son of Reuben Levy, president of 
the Kingston Cake Co. 


a 

Elected to the governing committee 
of the Minneapolis Club at the 71st 
annual membership meeting were 
Walter R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., 
and Judson Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. Robert C. Woodworth, Cargill, 
Inc., is president of the club, and Mr. 
Bemis, secretary. 


Charles Forsberg, president, Alt- 
stadt & Langlas Baking Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, was honored by being 





A. L. Johnson 


COLONEL—A. L. Johnson, vice 
president of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills and general manager of 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., 
has been commissioned a “Kentucky 
Colonel” in recognition of his “out- 
standing service to agriculture” in 
the Tennessee Valley area. The 
award was made by Col. Frank 
Rankin, Louisville, Ky., in ceremonies 
at the Decatur Country Club re- 
cently. Mr. Johnson, the owner of a 
large herd of beef cattle, has been a 
leader in promoting the planting of 
hybrid corn by farmers in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Long active in Decatur 
civic affairs, Mr. Johnson is a mem- 
ber and past director of the Decatur 
Chamber of Commerce and a director 
of the Morgan County National Bank. 


named “man of the month” in the 
publication, “Iowa Business and In- 
dustry Magazine.” Nominations are 
made monthly by the Iowa Manufac- 
turers Assn. A summary of his busi- 
ness career tells of his contributions 
to the baking industry and associa- 
tions to which he belongs, as well as 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Re- 
publican party and civic enterprises. 


J. LeRoy Welsh, head of the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, and presi- 
dent of the University of Nebraska 
Board of Regents, will head the 1955 
Omaha Heart Fund Drive. 

= 

Visitors at the office of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago last 
week included: Frank A. Yost, presi- 
dent, MNF, and vice president, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; A. James 
Sowden, vice president, the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Robert V. Harris, president, and 
A. B. Marcy, bakery flour sales man- 
ager, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich. 


Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been named chairman of 
the Minneapolis-St, Paul “Committee 
of American Industry,” a division of 
the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation. The committee is spearhead- 
ing a national drive to raise $10,000,- 
000 annually for 80 accredited medical 
schools. 


Erwin A. Olson, vice president, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., has been 
nominated for a three-year term on 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce board of directors. 

os 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board of directors, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been named 
chairman of the Minneapolis Junior 
Achievement finance campaign for 
1955. 

2 


Leslie N. Perrin, former president 
of General Mills, Inc., and now chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, was reelected to a 
second term as president of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Henne- 
pin County on Jan. 26. Reelected to 
the board of the same group were 
Judson Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
and Thomas Crosby, General Mills, 
Inc. 

fe 


Pierre Seser, of Paris, France, ex: 
change student in the U.S., was in- 
troduced on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade recently by 
John Jontz and Boyd Houston, of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

o 


The four daughters of John Tatam, 
vice president and director, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Tatam, are continuing to show 
their skiing proficiency by winning 
new honors this year. Betsy, 14, Mary, 
13, Susan, 11, and Ginny, 7, all are 
accomplished skiers, and show the 
results of their father’s coaching. 
Ginny is already registered officially 
as a racing skier by the Central 
United State Ski Assn. In the recent 
TC Racing Council events, the four 
girls finished 1-2-3-4 in the order of 
their ages. 














Frank D. Barkalow 


MIX MANAGER—Frank D. Bark- 
alow is the new sales manager of 
Downyflake baking mix division of 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York. He served for 4 years 
with the U.S. Air Force in the Pacific 
during World War Il. Frank Barka- 
low’s first uniform was that of buck 
private. When war was over, the uni- 
form he replaced with civvies was 
that of Major. Eight years ago he 
came to Doughnut Corporation of 
America as a salesman with its re- 
tail division. He then became New 
England sales manager of the DCA 
bakery division. 


———<SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas State Gets 
Research Grant 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Bio- 
chemical factors in the resistance of 
wheat plants to the Hessian fly will 
be studied under a $6,800 National 
Science Foundation grant to the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tion, announces A. D. Weber, station 
director and dean of agriculture at 
Kansas State College. 


The research will be directed by 





Byron S. Miller and John A. John- 
son of the Kansas State milling de- 
partment and Elmer T. Jones, ento- 
mologist for the entomology research 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Though plant breeders have been 
successful in developing varieties of 
wheat (Ponca and Pawnee) which 
have high resistance to Hessian fly, 
little is known of the factors which 
determine resistance or susceptibility 
of the wheat to infestation. Prelimi- 
nary work in this area began at K- 
State about four years ago, and re- 
sults so far have been encouraging. 
If a bicchemical approach to Hessian 
fly resistance could be established, 
this might prove invaluable in work 
on other plant diseases, too. 

Most of the early work at K-State 
has been by Fawzi Y. Refai, Cairo, 
Egypt, who has been in America on 
an Egyptian government study grant. 
Mr. Refai will receive his Ph.D. de- 
gree from K-State in May, after 
which he will return to Cairo. 


—-SREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

GLEN ULLIN, N.D. — A formal 
opening of the newly-rebuilt Occi- 
dent elevator, managed by John 
Streitmatter, is being planned. A fire 
last fall destroyed the firm’s elevator 
and a new one has just been com- 
pleted 
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Allied Mills Feed 


Plant Damaged 
By Dust Explosion 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Nine men 
were injured, none critically, when 
a dust explosion damaged the feed 
mill and elevator of Allied Mills, Inc., 
here Jan. 27. Loss was estimated at 
$250,000. 

Company officials in Memphis esti- 
mated that the plant may be out 
of operation for six months. 


Sides of the 125-ft. concrete build- 
ing buckled, and the roof was blown 
off. Some 30 workers were on the 
first floor of the elevator and mixing 
room near it. They were blown 
against the walls and one was hurled 
through a door. 


The explosion took place in the 
elevator and wrecked that structure. 
The mill building remained standing. 
About 200,000 bu. of grain was stor- 
ed in the tanks at the time of the ex- 
plosion. The resulting fire was a 
minor one, but water damage to the 
grain was extensive. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


lowan Named as USDA 
Attache at Stockholm 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the appointment of Wayne C. Ander- 
son, well-known Iowa farm leader, as 
agricultural attache at Stockholm, 
Sweden. He succeeds Elmer A. Reese 
who is returning to the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service in Washington. 


Mr. Anderson has been a farmer 
since 1930, and owns and operates a 
153-acre livestock and grain farm in 
Montgomery County, near Stanton, 
Iowa. He is active in Farm Bureau 
and farm cooperative work. 











George J. Forrester 


HEADS TOLEDO BOARD — George 
J. Forrester, president of the For- 
rester Grain Co., was elected recently 
as president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade. Newly elected directors in- 
clude: Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain 
Co.; Thomas B. Irish, Spencer-Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., O. J. Jeffrey, B.J.B. 
Grain Co.; P. A. Kier, National Bis- 
cuit Co.; Kenneth R. Lenhart, Cargill, 
Inc.; E. W. Peters, Kasco Mills, Inc., 
division of Corn Products Sales Corp., 
and Donald M. Mennel, Menne! Mill- 
ing Co. A news story on the other 
officers appeared on page 11 of The 
Northwestern Miller for Jan. 4. 


FERRIS WHEEL — This 35-inch high electrically-operated ferris wheel is a 
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feature of Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s 1955 Cake Easter Egg promotion. The 
ferris wheel—while designed to carry the cake eggs—can be adapted for use 
at other seasons of the year simply by using the proper baked goods and 
motif to tie in with other displays the company points out. 


FERRIS WHEEL 





Russell-Miller Adds Point-of-Sale 
Attraction to Cake Easter Egg Package 


MEMPHIS — New features incor- 
porated in the 1955 annual Cake 
Easter Egg promotion kit make it 
likely to be the biggest profit-builder 
in the six-year history of the pro- 
gram, 

Center piece of the elaborate store 
interior and window display package 
is a 35-in. high electrically operated, 
ferris wheel—expected to be a traffic 
stopper in any window as it carries 
dozens of eggs around in a continu- 
ous circle. 

Officials of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., who annually promote the sale 
of Cake Easter Eggs with their 
American Beauty cake flour, have 
added extra life to the seasonal pro- 
motion with this ferris wheel, Frank 
Morris, vice president of Russell- 
Miller’s bakery flour division, claims. 
He said that the wheel can be adapt- 
ed for use at other times of the year 
simply by replacing the Cake Easter 
Eggs with baked goods appropriate 
to the time of year. 

Advance orders for this year’s un- 
usual display are already running 
ahead of a year ago, Mr. Morris said, 
and are likely to set a new record 
for the sixth consecutive year. 

A baker from Jacksonville, Fla., 
said, “The Cake Easter Egg promo- 
tion a year ago was one of the most 
successful Easter Weeks I’ve had in 
35 years. I don’t want to miss out on 
it this year,” Mr. Morris reports. 

Although Rusell-Miller’s shipments 
of the Cake Easter Egg kit normally 
reach their peak three or four weeks 
before the holiday, Mr. Morris said 
that this year’s early requests indi- 
cate bakers are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to take orders from customers 
over a longer period of time. 

Bakers who order American Beau- 
ty cake flour from Russell-Miller will 
receive, at no extra cost, the Cake 
Easter Egg promotion kit which in- 


cludes a revolving ferris wheel, com- 
plete with motor, six additional full- 
color displays, for window or interior 
use, decorating sheets, and the com- 
plete tested formula for baking Cake 
Easter Eggs. 

Russell-Miller also has available, 
at cost, brightly-colored Easter bas- 
kets and shredded cellophane to hold 
both large and small cake eggs, and 
aluminum molds for baking. 

With the novelty attraction of the 
newly-designed ferris wheel as a 
crowd-puller, Mr. Morris predicts 
that “bakers who promote Cake Eas- 
ter Eggs this year will find—like our 
Jacksonville customer — that this is 
one of the best holiday money-mak- 
ing merchandising efforts ever offered 
the baking industry.” Information on 
the Cake Easter Eggs can be ob- 
tained from Rusell-Miller salesmen 
or by writing directly to Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Argentina, Brazil 


Set Up Wheat Deal 


RIO DE JANEIRO—tTrade circles 
report that Brazil has agreed to buy 
1.2 million metric tons of wheat an- 
nually from Argentina in each of the 
years 1955, 1956 and 1957. 

Normally, Argentina’s yearly ex 
portable surplus is above 3 million 
tons, but should this availability fall 
below the 3 million tons level it has 
been agreed that Argentina will still 
attempt to cover the agreed amount 
or else provide a minimum of 30% 
of the exportable surplus. 

The price set at the start of the 
deal is $72.25 ton f.o.b. and ship- 
ments will be made at the rate of 
100,000 tons a month. 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
Press Party Draws 150 


CHICAGO—Close to 150 represen- 
tatives of the trade press, radio, news- 
papers, television and banks attended 
the annual Press Party of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, held at the 
Chicago Club here Jan. 27. Cocktails 
and a dinner were served. 

Greetings were extended by Julius 
Mayer, Continental Grain Co., presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
who thanked the press and others for 
their support during the year. Also 
making remarks were Ray Bowden, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington, D.C.; and Charles Shu- 
mann, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Chicago. 

Robert C. Liebenow, secretary of 
the board, presented a watch to Fred 
Record, grain reporter for the New 
York Times, in recognition for his 50 
years of grain and financial writing. 

Other representatives on hand to 
extend official greetings were: Henry 
Wolf, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the board of trade; 
Burton D. Loken, director of public 
relations; Francis C. Bisson, director 
of marketing research and informa- 
tion; and Carl E. Erickson, statisti- 
cian. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


West Virginia Bakers 


Plan Sales Conference 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The third 
annual sales conference of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. will be held 
March 27 at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. Sales sessions be- 
gin at 2 p.m. 

A banquet will be served in the 
Crystal Room at 6:30 p.m. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE-——- 


General Mills, Inc., Holds 


Personnel Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS—A conference of 
General Mills, Inc., employees re- 
sponsible for administering the com- 
pany’s personnel programs is being 
held in Minneapolis Jan. 31-Feb. 4, it 
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was announced by D. E. Balch, vice 
president in charge of personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
discuss the company’s personnel ac- 
tivities in terms of their objectives 
and their applications at plant and 
office locations. A group of approxi- 
mately 50 divisional and plant per- 
sonnel managers, and others whose 
work is mainly related to the person- 
nel function is participating. 

The five-day schedule is covering 
the company’s program regarding se- 
lection, training, management devel- 
opoment, salary administration, ap- 
praisal, benefits and allied subjects. 


Garfield Weston Seeks 
Shares in London Bakery 


LONDON—Financial circles report 
that Garfield Weston, the Canadian 
born industrialist, has made an offer 
for shares in the Aerated Bread Co., 
London, through his company, Allied 
Bakeries, Ltd. 

Allied Bakeries, the largest chain 
bakery in the U.K., is a large user of 
Canadian flour. ABC maintains a 
group of 156 bakeshaps and tea shops 
in the London area. The offering price 
is reported at the equivalent of $8,- 
400,000. 


67 


Directors of ABC have told share- 
holders that it will be necessary to 
undertake an extensive program of 
renovation and modernization, a proj- 
ect which would be costly and might 
prevent a generous dividend policy in 
the future. It is understood that Al- 
lied Bakeries is prepared to spend 
$2.8 million on reconstruction work. 

Mr. Weston is reported also to 
have made an offer to purchase the 
old established biscuit firm of Mere- 
dith and Drew. This company in- 
curred a loss of around $28,000 last 
year. A stockholders’ meeting has 
been called for Feb. 7 to discuss the 
proposition. 








THESE 


Alden, Vern E., Co. 

American Molasses Co. 

Appraisal Service Co. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 

Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Chubb & Son 

Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 

Continental Grain Co, 

D. C. A., Inc. 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Delta Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Miling Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 

First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Fumigation Engineering 
Corp. 


Long, 





jeneral Mills, Inc. 
Gray, A. R., 
Grippeling & Verkley 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Harris County Houston 
Ship Channel Navi- 
gation District 
Hoit, Lowell, & Co. 
Hunt Milling Corp., 
Inland Mills, Inc. 
International Milling Co, 
Johansen, Anth., 
Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 
Justesen, Brodr. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., 
Mills Co. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Lamson Bros 
Leval & Co., 
Loken & Co., 
W. E., 
Luchsinger, 
Lykes Bros. 
Co., Inc. 


LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 


IN THE 1954 ALMANACK 


Ltd. Madsen, Otto 


Meelunie, N. V. 


Miller Publishing Co. 
Ltd, 


Nellis Feed Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


& Co. 


Flour 
Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co 
Osieck & Co., v/h 
Patchin Appraisals 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


& Co, 
Inc. 

a/s 

Co. 
Meurs & Co. 
Steamship Rice, Daniel F., & Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Mennel!l Milling Co., The 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co, 


Omaha Grain Exchange 


Preston-Shaffer Miling Co. 





Ruoff, A., & Co, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Scully, Armand 
Sheridan Flouring Mills 
Simonds-Schields- Theis 
Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & 
so., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co, 
Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co., Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
UhImann Grain Co. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc, 
Ward Feed Co. 
Williams, H. R 
Supply Co. 
Wilson, Wirt, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
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Place your Advertising Early 
For The Northwestern Miller 


1955 ALMANACK 


Where your advertising is seen throughout the 


year by all readers of The Northwestern Miller. 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the 
Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 
1955 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by 
all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
issue. The new Almanack will 
continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- 
mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, 
etc., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy 
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“reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 


FEEDS— 


again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 


indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


advertising. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


extra. Color red required. 
ra aeeee— nek 
Mey than Red 





4% 2% 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers—$25.00 pS 4th cover—$30.00 


ff Charge—$10.00. Plate size 8%x11%, “trim size 8%x11% inches. 


State Laws 


tnaaanaecaaee==see§PACE RESERVATION 
for 1955 ALMANACK Advertising 


Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


-———Size—— 


Width Depth 
7 10 


Price per 
insertion 
$100.00 
70.00 

4% 
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4% 


55.00 


inches deep 
2% 10 37.50 
7 2% 


3% 
4% 


4% 30.00 
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21.00 ADDRESS 


..$ 25.00 per page or less 
. $100.00 per page or less 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

Farm Animal Population 


ALMANACK, Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please ay our order for an atpestoenent 


u 
the April 26, 1955, ALMANACK edition Be The arthee 
western Miller. 


FIRM NAME 


SIGNED ....-eeeeeeess 


Final forms close 


March Ist 


Send in your space reservation today and assure 
yourself ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1955 ALMANACK will be these 


departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN—BAKING— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Selt-rising Flour 

Packaging 





columns wide t 
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WHEAT SUPPORTS 


(Continued from page 9) 





revolt against the wheat program as 
it now exists since they feel the im- 
pact of acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota penalties which result 
from a national over-production of 
wheat. They note that this high quali- 
ty wheat generally sells at a pre- 
mium and never is a burdensome 
wheat loan item. 

li is on these topics wherein the 
soft and spring wheat mills find a 
common interest to intervene with 
USDA to unge a deeper study of basic 
facts befere undertaking any drastic 
change in present market differen- 
tials of the loan program. 

Trade studies appear to justify this 
planned intervention since they show 
that for most years of officially re- 
corded data, domestic consumption of 
spring and soft winter wheats has 
been consequential and these wheats 
have made only a relatively minor 
contribution to the over-all accumula- 
tion of the present large wheat sur- 
plus. 

This disappearance data shows that 
for a five year period 1949-53, a large 
portion of spring and soft red wheat 
production moved into domestic con- 
sumption channels. The alleged dis- 
tortion of the soft red wheat output 
in the national surplus may be attrib- 
uted to the record-breaking produc- 
tion of that crop in 1953, when soft 
red wheat was reported by USDA at 
more than 240 million bushels. 

It is because of this information 
that milling circles now believe that 
USDA officials are being misled and 
should examine some more of the 
basic data before concluding to make 
any radical changes in the loan pro- 
gram between markets. 

Although most informed capital 
circles believe that there will be no 
major adjustments in the farm law 
this year, it is now seen that the 
wheat surplus problem may make 
wheat the exception to this opinion. 
Even under the stimulant of govern- 


Help Yourself to Health! 














Health and happiness are al- 
ways in there’s no 
better place to jaa a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, will find 
glowing health contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 


regulations prescribed 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government's 

of the Interior. 
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ment disposal programs, it is ex- 
pected that the wheat surplus will 
not be reduced this year and in fact 
may increase slightly. This condition 
plus the forthcoming conference be- 
tween USDA and Sen. Young and 
plans to revise the loan program 
may focus attention of congression- 
al committees on the wheat aspect 
of the over-all farm problem and 
start machinery in motion to take 
corrective action. 

A two-price wheat program has a 
lot of appeal to many interests. But 
despite those attractive aspects, it 
must be remembered that the State 
Department carries the veto on all 
matters involving international trade, 
and since the state department sees 
a two-price system as little short of 
dumping, it is not to be expected 
that the State Department will ac- 
cept such a plan which could seri- 
ously impair its plans for reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

On the Senate side of Congress, 
there is little sympathy with the 
two-price system, and therefore it 
is reasonable to conclude that it will 
be largely a conversation piece in 
the chambers of Congress and never 
reach the enactment stage. 

The appearance of an industry 
group to urge caution on USDA 
before undertaking revisions of the 
loan program may touch off a spark 
which will bring the wheat loan is- 
sue right before Congress, and the 
Senate Agriculture Committee seems 
like the most likely point of action 
since Sen. Young has already pre- 
pared for discussions with Secre- 
tary Benson and his staff. 

It is understandable that soft 
wheat milling interests have ex- 
pressed alarm over publication of this 
news. But basically this information 
had the effect of alerting them to a 
fact which has been previously known 
in some circles. Now that USDA 
plans are in the open, the soft wheat 
millers can gear their policy to 
measures which will protect their 
best interests and also possibly pre- 
vent USDA from taking an ill-ad- 
vised step this year. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA Proposes Identity 
Standard Change for 
Enriched Farina 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
a proposal to amend the identity 
standards for enriched farina. 

The proposal was published in the 
Federal Register Jan. 26, and inter- 
ested persons have 30 days from that 
date to submit their views on it to 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

The proposed new minimum levels 
of the enrichment factors for en- 
riched farina are the same as those 
for enriched flour. 

The proposal is to amend the iden- 
tity standard for enriched farina to 
read: “It contains in each pound not 
less than 2.0 milligrams and not more 
than 2.5 milligrams of vitamin B: 
(thiamine), not less than 1.2 milli- 
grams and not more than 1.5 milli- 
grams of riboflavin, not less than 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 
milligrams of niacinamide, and not 
less than 13.0 milligrams of iron.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS CONSTRUCTION 

OXFORD, KANS. — Construction 
has begun on the 250,000-bu. addition 
to Parity Mills, Inc., here giving the 
firm 520,000 bu. of storage. Sampson 
Construction Co., Salina, Kans., has 
the contract. 
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DEATHS 


Karl E, Humphrey, 69, former vice 
president and treasurer, of General 
Mills, Inc., died Jan. 24. More details 
will be found on page 16. 





James B. Taylor, retired executive 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, died re- 
cently at the age of 85. More details 
will be found on page 11. 


F. Elmer Oswald, president of the 
Pulva Corp., Perth Amboy, N.J., died 
Jan, 11. Mr. Oswald was well known 
in the process equipment industries, 
having been associated with the sale 
and manufacture of pulverizing ma- 
chinery and allied equipment for ap- 
proximately 28 years. He organized 
the Pulva Corp. in 1949. 


Everett A. Willsher, 65, former 
president of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., died recently 
at Daytona Beach, Fla. Well known 
in the baking industry, he was for- 
merly president of the Michigan 
Bakers Assn. and earlier in his carrer 
had been associated with the Gordon 
Baking Co. He took up residence in 
Daytona Beach four years ago after 
retiring from the baking industry. 
Surviving is his widow, Marge, and a 
son, Robert. 


Chester Howe, 58, Milwaukee divi- 
sion manager for Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and associated with 
the company for approximately 25 
years, died Jan. 23. Mr. Howe started 
as a routeman in Milwaukee. Later he 
was named branch manager at Battle 
Creek, Mich, and then supervisor at 
St Paul. Before returning to Milwau- 
kee as district manager, he had 
served as Omaha branch manager. 


William K. Jackson, Jr., 44, man- 
ager of the packaging services divi- 
sion of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
died Jan 25. He lived in New York. 
A native of Augusta, Ga., Mr. Jack- 
son was graduated from Georgia 
Tech. He joined the Union Bag organ- 
ization in 1935. Surviving are his 
widow, Ruth Horne Jackson; four 
sons, James R., Robert E., William 
K., III, and Michael F.; a daughter, 
Margaret E., and his mother, Mrs. 
Ellen F. Jackson, Augusta, Ga. 


Benjamin A. Singleton, 62, traffic 
manager and secretary of the Rod 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, died in 
a Kansas City hospital Jan. 29 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. For 25 years 
Mr. Singleton was associated wi‘h 
the milling firm and he was widely 
known in traffic affairs of the area. 
He was a member of the Kansas City 
Traffic Club and St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Singleton was born in 
Shelby County, Missouri, and attend- 
ed William Jewell College. He held 
an A.B. degree from the University 
of Missouri. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Fay Singleton, two 
daughters, Mrs. Jeanette Adams, To- 
peka, Kansas, and Mrs. Sheila Stim- 
son, Edwardsville, Ill. 


Louis L. Kitchens, 49, a chemist 
for the International Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo., was found 
dead near his home late Jan. 30. He 
had been under the care of a physi- 
cian and the death was due to natural 
causes. Born in Clarksville, Mo., Mr. 
Kitchens graduated from Ottawa 


University, Ottawa, Kansas, in 1932. 
He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society. Survivors include 
his widow, Mrs. Aline Kitchens, a son 
and a daughter, all of the home in 
Kansas City. 





WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v 








BAKERY SALESMAN — ONE OF THE 
country’s major milling firms has an im- 
mediate opening for an experienced sales- 
man in the 
complete line 
offers salary 
excellent benefits program. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Bivd., Chicago, giving 
and background. 


Milwaukee area, handling a 
of bakery flours. Company 
plus commission, car and 

Address 453, 
141 W. Jackson 

experience, age 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED—ONE ARTOFEX MIXER, 1% OR 
2 bbl. size, preferably with two stainless 
bowls. Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, Mich. 








WANTED — USED BUHLER EXPERI- 
mental mill. Give age, serial number, 
condition, price. Address 408, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mili, feed and elevator equipment. 
J EB. Hagan. Box 574. Jefferson City, Mo. 





WANTED TO BUY ONE ARTOFEX MIX- 
er, two-barrel size preferred, with stain- 

















less steel bowls. Also automatic pie mak- 
ing equipment suitable for making 5” 
chicken, turkey and bee f pies. Tony 
Downs Foods Co., St. James, Minn. 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakerie Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 


26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 











v i eeennietieemenmeemeninaenl 

FOR SALE—BAKERY BUSINESS, GOOD 
location in small town. Selling out be- 
eause of old age. Modernly equipped: 
three show cases, one 4-deck Vulcan gas 
oven, fryer, dough mixer, dough divider, 
proof box; also new bread slicer. Average 
weekly income $400. Will sell for $3,500 


cash. Inquire Boonville Bakery, 
Faber, 154 Main St., 


Mr. John 
Boonville, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 











BAKERY COFFEE SHOP 


In South Dakota town of 1,500. All mod- 
ern equipment. Business volume about 
$50,000 annually. Picture submitted upon 
request. $3,500 down, plus stock. This 
is above average. Closed Sundays. Ad- 
dress 414, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











Canadian Exports 
Of Flour, Wheat Dip 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
3,164,000 bu. of wheat for export in 
the week ended Jan. 27. This was 
almost 2 million bushels less than 
the previous week and flour account- 
ed for half of the decline. Flour ex- 
port business v’as equal to 592,000 
bu. of wheat and 303,000 of this was 
for International Wheat Agreement 
buyers. 

The U.K. took 1,132,000 bu. wheat 
and Colombia, 30,000. IWA sales to- 
talled 1,410,000 bu. and included 828,- 
000 for South Africa; 286,000 for 
Belgium; 146,000 for the Nether- 
lands; 134,000 for Ireland, and the 
remainder for Saudi Arabia. 
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then | sez to the Boss: a 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 


but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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ZF BA K 14 R Fl O”W. 4 Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
D. } The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
. } Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 


following complete bulk flour service. 






(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR i" kee 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR , 1 He — oe Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country and 


i. @ by ual : a 
4 BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } Dh) oe / Terminal 


Sh 
ay « eee ti th: | 
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the priceless quality in flour 





<—L 
NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 


ro 























_ 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





NOCHAPSM ALLE | DIXIE LILY] { “2 


SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


Plain and Self-Rising 
cake flour A Flour Without Equal 

ANGELITE flour Anywhere 

ookie and dough-up 


® 
@ BUHLER _  ... | | ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


COOKIE KING—< 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


ING 100% soft wheat graham @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas a the cocci 
GRA HAM K @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
cosity rateltls change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
ViIsc 














PASTRY KING—low 














Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. ¥ a A Wis country-mittea 


from Country-Run 








Wheat located in 


109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE a Al) || : | the heart of 


America’s foremost 


PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL | HT} || pe ; i 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Ue / see 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Ween 3 a | OWNER 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ~ SS MANAGED 
BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®“5s'° 





- “Phe 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* ME PHERSON, 
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Mr. Baker 


Takea 


LOOK 


At This Bulk Flour Service 


The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers: 


2 Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement of Gooch 
flours in shuttle service from the Gooch mill to bakers. 


2 Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at strategic 
points to give faster service and to provide bulk truck 
delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


Ea Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour hauling 
are being made available at certain strategic points. 


Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equipment with a 
record of proven success based on actual usage are now 
available to the baking industry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective” 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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‘STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET ¢ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
‘ J 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 222 W. ADAMS ST. 
Willers o 


ARISTOS, 


agg adi 


; HECKER’S 


Al. 
our 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo ... 11 Million Bushels 











Country Elevators and Sub Terminals... 5 Million Bushels 


Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 6% Million Dollars 


Off cers Di: rectors 








RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 
PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY  R. |. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 





Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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MILLED FROM 


Aerated 
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CHICAGO—A solid indication that 
bakers from coast to coast are swing- 
ing behind the February - March 
“Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing’ campaign of the Bakers of 
America Program has been received 
in the form of orders for 159,460 
pieces of promotional material, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., has announced. 

The orders were an immediate re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Good Breakfast Campaign Off to 
Flying Start, Bakers’ Official Says 


sponse to a form sent to bakers re- 
cently by the program offering post- 
ers, shelf talkers, restaurant menus 


newspaper ad mats and copies of 


“Score With Breakfast,” an eight- 
page booklet designed to educate 


students on the importance of good 
breakfasts. 

“There are four ways bakers can 
make use of the promotional ma- 
terial at the local level and thus 





Famous 
for Flours Milled 
from 


Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 





help sell the idea of better break- 
and capitalize on the cam- 
paign,” Mr. Kelley said. 

He described the material and 
ways it can be used: A giant poster 
headlined “GOOD BREAKFAST 
starts the day right!” The four- 
color piece of point-of-sale material 
can be used for displays, windows 
und over head hangers. It can be im- 
printed with the baker’s own brand 
name. 

A series of 16 shelf talkers is also 
ivailable for store use. The talkers 
fold in half with the imprinted por- 
tion weighted down by a package or 
can and the printed portion hanging 
over the edge of the shelf. The talk- 
ers recommend several breakfast 
which stimulate the use of 


fasts 


ideas 
bread. 

By using the poster and shelf talk- 
ers in any given store both break- 


fast and toast dominate the atten- 
tion of shoppers. 
A breakfast ad, using the same 


illustration that appears on the store 

has been designed in two 
The ad lists breakfast menu 
ideas with ample room provided for 
product illustration, bread copy and 
company logotype. 

For schools and clubs: The booklet 
With Breakfast,” which has 
been accepted by leading educators 
ind nutritionists. 

For restaurants: <A_ four-page 
breakfast menu folder which empha- 
the need for good breakfasts. 
The baker can supply these menus in 
quantity to restaurant accounts and 
the restaurateur can imprint his 
own menu ideas and prices in the two 
center pages. 

In addition to the above material 
prepared by the program. Mr. Kelley 
pointed out that stock end labels are 
available through some of the regular 
manufacturers. The end labels are 
designed to build up the breakfast 
market and solidify the position of 
bakery foods in the morning meal. 

“The fact that bakers already have 
ordered more than 150,000 pieces of 
material is a solid indication that 
they are swinging behind the cam- 
paign,” Mr. Kelley said. “We hope 
that that figure is doubled or tripled 
before the campaign ends. 

“As far as grocer acceptance of 
breakfast promotional material is 
concerned, bakers should know that 
in increasing number of grocers are 
finding it to their advantage to par- 
ticipate in related item campaigns 

“One recent survey showed that 
58.9% of the grocers interviewed 
said that they have tied-in with our 
breakfast campaign. 

“The breakfast campaign, inciden- 
tally, ranked fourth in grocer ac- 
ceptance in all national cooperative 
campaigns. 

“We are receiving cooperation 
from numerous sources outside of the 
baking industry. Look magazine is 


poster, 


sizes 


‘Score 


S1zZes 


distributing our promotional material 
grocery 


to almost 11,000 stores. 
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RAISIN WEEK 


National Raisin Week, “The Na- 
tion’s Oldest Food Week,” is sched- 
uled for the week of May 8-14. In- 
augurated in 1909, the week is spon- 
sored by the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board, Fresno, Cal. 

Plans for this year’s promotion in- 
clude national distribution of special 
point-of-purchase display material, 
the featuring of a Hollywood or TV 
star as “Theme Girl,” national con- 
sumer advertising support and re- 
gional celebrations. Last year’s pro- 
motion featured Miss Jan Sterling as 
“Theme Girl.” 





Manufacturers of related food items 
will feature the breakfast theme in 
their national advertising during the 
period of the campaign. 

“The program itself is sending out 
a flood of publicity material to news- 
papers, magazines and radio and tele- 
vision stations. All of this material 
contains quotations from nationally- 
known nutritionists backing us up 
on the necessity of good breakfast 
for good health. 

“I think we can be proud of the 
fact that the baking industry is per- 
forming a real public service in 
heading up the breakfast campaign 
Increased sales of bakery foods are 
bound to folllow.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF FE 








Vancouver Allied Trades 
Name Lyle Turvey President 


VANCOUVER At the annual 
meeting of the Bakers Allied Trades 
Association of British Columbia, held 
recently in Vancouver, Lyle Turvey 
was elected president. Mr. Turvey, 
manager of the Vancouver branch 
of the Brackman-Ker Milling Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has been associated with 
the milling industry for 16 years. 

Other officers elected for the year 





Lyle Turvey 


1955 include James Watson, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills, Ltd.; H. W. Brown, H. C. 
Rhodes Bakery Equipment, Ltd.; J. 
Boyd, J. W. Boyd, Ltd.; J. Dexter, 
National Paper Box Co.; R. Lush, 
Canadian Do-Nut Corp.,, and V. Peck, 
Lever Bros, : 

The allied trades association was 
formed several years ago to promote, 
develop and foster a spirit of fellow- 
ship, goodwill and mutual understand- 
ing between the allied trades and the 
members of the baking industry in 
British Columbia and to assist wher- 
ever possible in the advancement of 
the baking industry. 
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LAQES)|" ae FLOUR 


A The shrewd flour buyer “looks behind 
MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 ‘ 3 ’ the scenes” when he buys flour. Be- 
, hind PAGE’S flour is a_ four-state 
wheat supply, available without pen- 
alty because of the PAGE mill lo- 
cation in Topeka. That’s quality 
insurance. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


“ROCKER” "BE ODGETT’S” RYE Qachiss 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 ‘ 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin of the pie-baker’s 


art are no accidents. They are a combination of 


‘ 7K skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
ACME RYE ans Milli ill, oxy y top-quality ing 
A HIGH QUALITY Evans illing Co., Inc. dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. beer : edly: 
All Grades Manufacture Kiln-Dried Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 


" DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS . ° . 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. ae uniformly top-quality. It's pre-tested to make 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
. : 7 
ac Big 
a a — 
. - 


























sure it is. 








Flour mills 4} America, Yue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 


high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result ACME — GOLD DRIFT The Standard Others 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who pease cc 8 Strive to Reach 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


want a mellow-type flour of su- Vas AGRE eae eee 06. WHITE SwaAN 


perior quality. 

















You can make better bread with FLOUR 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour te 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. va. The WICHITA SW GRAIN EXCHANGE AT si» 


FBDlour Milla Co. Mills at Springfield, Minn. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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GRAIN SERVICE 









New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolls Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipes, 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 











Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis —— 
Kansas City 

Omahe ptenenle 
Minneapolis 7 

Catio Galvan 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 

































MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1911 Baltimore « 


Kansas City, Mo. 


























Sulton 


SUPERIOR 
Minune §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Atlant Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New Yerk City 
INDUSTRY. orem Somme 
since Denver inter Haven, Fla. 
Los Angeles Francisco 


1870 Kensas City, Kens. Phoenix 














Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING WHEAT 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
eh FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


| NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 




















DYOX 
Jor flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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MONEY TO BURN 


Each year an estimated eight hundred million 
dollars worth of property goes up in smoke. That’s 
an amount close to the real estate value of the 
whole city of Pittsburgh! 


Many of these costly fires are caused by care- 
lessness. An overworked furnace, matches left 
within reach of little hands, rubbish collected in 
attics and cellars. 


Good fire prevention practices may save your 
business, your home, even your life. 


Are your practices good? 








